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THE ETHICS OF WEALTH: ITS ACQUISITION, USE, AND 
DISPOSITION. 


BY W. H. QUAINTANCE. 


IRST, in a discussion of the question, we should know what 

wealth is. The usual definitions are vague and uncer- 
tain. I believe it to be, and for the present purpose shall 
assume it to be, that which can be appropriated, parted with, 
and is capable of being used to satisfy human desire. Talents 
are not wealth because they cannot be parted with. Money is 
not wealth because it cannot satisfy desire, except perhaps in 
the miser, who, so far as he is satisfied with money simply, is 
insane. Bonds and certificates of stock are, likewise, not 
wealth but only its representative. (Clark’s ‘‘Philosophy of 
Wealth.’”’) Wealth, then, consists in food, clothing, buildings, 
lands, carriages, railways, pictures, musical instruments, books, 
ete. 

One other question also needs to be settled before entering 
upon our subject proper: Is it right, or in other language, is it 
ethical, to accumulate wealth? and if so, is there any limit to 
the quantity which may be ethically taken under control? If 
we look to the lower animals we shall find that they as instinc- 
tively accumulate wealth as they do any other act necessarily 
associated with their existence. (W. S. Lilly, in 8 Forum, —.) 

By laying aside any right which civilized man may have in 
common with the brute creation to create wealth, we note that to 
take from man his wealth would be to take from him his civili- 
zation and to reduce him to the state of the barbarous savage 
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where his only concern would be to maintain existence. In 
other words, wealth is a necessary concomitant of civilization ; 
wealth and civilization go hand in hand, mutually supporting 
and assisting each other. So far as civilization is concerned, 
wealth is the great sine quo nullo. Certainly no one will deny 
that civilization is right nor that if wealth is to be accumulated 
somebody must accumulate it. Hence it is right for men to accu- 
mulate wealth and the limit to its acquisition can only be reached 
when civilization has reached its limit. Perfect civilization is 
the embodiment of ethical life. Therefore ethical principles call 
for the accumulation of wealth. 

As to the first part of the subject, with a limitation on the 
word ‘‘honor,’’ making it mean only that kind of honor 
sanctioned by the highest form of ethics, I would say unre- 
servedly with the poet Burns, ‘‘Gather gear be every wile that’s 
justified by honor.’?’ With this I would wish to leave this part 
of the discussion, and I would leave it were it not for the fact 
that it seems to be an established law among writers on this and 
kindred subjects not to rest content with having stated a matter 
in clear and easy language, if by any chance they should do so, 
but must proceed to make a sort of Chinese puzzle which is 
likely to require as great an amount of labor to ascertain its 
meaning as the point contained therein is worth. So in partial 
obedience to that law, I shall endeavor in another way to 
show in what ways and by what means one may rightly acquire 
wealth. 

In the first place, a thing is worth, at a given time, so much 
and only so much as it will sell for in a free and open market. 
That a given piece of property will sell for more ata private 
sale than at a sheriff’s sale affords no contradiction of the 
proposition, because the man who buys a piece of property at 
private sale for his own use purchases when it suits his con- 
venience so to do, and, moreover, pays the price he does, not so 
much because the property is intrinsically worth the amount, 
but because he has a fancy for that particular property. 
Another man with equal financial ability and equally desirous of 
a home might refuse to pay one half as much for the same 
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property for the same purpose. The real value of a thing does 
not change with the money market, but its value does change, 
as measured by a money standard, for that standard is a fluctuating 
one. 

Suppose a man secures a stick of timber from the woods or 
buys it for a trifle, no matter which, only so that he gets it 
honestly, and by his ingenuity and skill converts the rough 
timber into useful articles of furniture, and, having placed the 
same on the market, sells the finished product for one hundred 
dollars. Certainly no one will deny that this money is justly 
his and that the laborer may do what he wills with the cash so 
long as he does not use it to another’s damage. Now if this 
same man by like honorable methods, having purchased the 
land in the immediate vicinity, builds a mill by this wood, 
utilizes the water of a neighboring stream for motor power, and 
by careful management and judicious increase of facilities, in 
the course of twenty or thirty years has a manufacturing town 
at that place and has gathered together property that will sell 
for one hundred thousand dollars, what sane man will deny him 
all the rights and privileges with respect to the one hundred 
thousand, that he had with respect to the one hundred dollars? 
Far from imputing dishonesty and a corrupt motive in the man 
who has thus accumulated a fortune, Wisdom would applaud 
him as a. benefactor. For he has afforded sustenance to the 
townspeople and helped them to a better living than they could 
otherwise have secured. That these people must necessarily 
have abandoned some other place to come to this one is con- 
clusive evidence of this fact. Ifa man may rightly gain one hun- 
dred thousand dollars, there is no reason in the nature of things 
why he may not with equa! right amass a hundred million. 

But you say it is impossible that so much wealth should be 
amassed in the life of a single man. How do you know? Be- 
cause your narrow view, shortsightedness, and feeble mind do 
not enable you to amass such wealth that is no proof that an- 
other may not have the requisite qualities in sufficient degree or 
that he may not amass this fortune. But you say he could not 
have gathered it honestly and because he gathered his wealth by 
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fraud he should be compelled to disgorge and divide. Here 
again you show not only your unsurpassed ignorance but a dis- 
position as unscrupulous as that which you impute to your more 
fortunate neighbor. For you have not only stated as a fact that 
of which you know nothing but seek to share wealth toward the 
creation and accumulation of which you have done nothing. 
Your wealthy neighbor has the same right to impute fraud in 
you as a means of gathering your ten dollars or your one dollar 
that you have to impute fraud in him in the acquisition of his 
millions. If fraud had indeed been committed, the burden of 
proof, in all common sense and reason, as well as in law, is upon 
you. The injured party has a right to have that restored whieh 
has been fraudulently taken from him together with additional 
wealth as compensation for the damage sustained and the state 
should punish the defrauder for his crime. But the wealth 
which he has acquired honestly is as truly his and he has the 
same right to protection, pro ratd, in its possession that the man 
has whose dollars may be counted on the fingers of one hand. 
It is to be noted that accumulated wealth is not necessarily 
created wealth. It may have been secured by robbery of which 
a notorious sort is explained by T. G. Shearman, in 10 Forum, 
550. 

Not only has a man a right to accumulate wealth but no man 
has a right to go voluntarily into pauperism, for the simple 
reason that no man hasaright to put himself into such condition 
that he will be continually tempted to lie, to cheat, to steal, or 
to do any other wrong thing. He has no right to place himself 
in such condition among men that only an angel could withstand 
the temptation to crime and ‘‘ where he will be liable at any 
moment to become by sickness a burden upon his friends’’ or 
the state. ‘‘ Poverty is a condition which no man should accept 
unless it is forced upon him as an inexorable necessity or as the 
alternative of dishonor.’’ (Mathew’s ‘Getting on in the 
World,’”’ page 280.) In wealth there are many dangers but in 
poverty there are many more. 

Acquisitiveness, like the faculties of love and adoration, is 
God-given and like them may be wrongly directed. But the 
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fact that it does, like them, at times lead men astray, is no suffi- 
cient reason for its condemnation. ‘‘To destroy the possibilities 
of evil we must destroy the universe.’”’ (M. J. Savage, in 7 
Arena, 312.) 

The second part of my subject I think I can also sum up 
clearly and completely in few words. I will endeavor to put it 
in two sentences: First—Use wealth to create more wealth, for 
you thereby increase the possibilities of development in the 
human race. Second—Wealth is placed to its best, and there- 
fore, necessarily, to its highest ethical use when so placed as to 
create the greatest amount possible of new wealth, for it thereby, 
so far as that particular portion of wealth is concerned, reduces 
to the minimum the amount of time men must devote to the 
procuration of their daily needs and gives the greatest amount 
of leisure time in which to develop mental, moral, and physical 
faculties by study, investigation, etc., and at the same time 
affords another and no less blessing in employment and diver- 
sion from criminal thought to that portion of humanity whose 
mental capacities are not yet developed to a point where they 
can employ leisure time to the advantage of themselves or of the 
race. Here we must caution ourselves against the too common 
belief that wealth is creating most wealth when it enables us to 
clip mortgage coupons for the interest. That is the narrow and 
miserly view and not acceptable in the broad field of ethics. 
Wealth may be, and frequently is, of far more creative force 
when put into sanitary improvements ; a ‘‘ Cooper Institute,’’ or 
an orphans’ home. 

We pride ourselves upon living in America, the land of free- 
dom, where, we wish to have ourselves believe, is recognized 
‘No nobility save that which nature gives; no titles save those 
which men themselves achieve.’’ And yet, by our laws, we not 
only countenance but encourage the accumulation of vast 
fortunes to be left, upon the demise of those who accumulated 
them, to heirs or personal favorites, who frequently have no 
capacity for the handling of wealth beyond glorying in its pos- 
session and using it- to the degradation of society and to the 
injury of themselves and those about them. In consequence of 
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which it happens frequently ‘‘That the learned pate ducks to 
the golden fool.’’ Maintaining political equality we allow an in- 
equality of wealth which threatens to subvert it. 

The world is the property of its inhabitants and every man 
has an equal right to life upon it. So, likewise, each man upon 
assuming the responsibilities of an independent member of civil- 
ized society has a right to an entrance upon an equality with all 
who enter at the same time. In other words, he has a right to 
have, at the commencement of such independent career, an 
equal share of the things of the world necessary to his advance- 
ment. Money, like knowledge, is power. Without sufficient 
wealth at his command, that he need not be continuously con- 
cerned about the means of his daily subsistence, a man cannot 
be truly said to be in the condition of development. Before he 
can develop intellectually he must have leisure for the exercise 
of thought, or in other words, be relieved from the care and 
worry of supplying his simple animal needs. And the greater 
and more extended the investigation the greater must be the 
supply of wealth to support it. (Leslie F. Ward, in 2 Forum, 
551.) Let me illustrate: A man who is compelled to devote 
his whole time and thought to securing necessary food and 
clothing becomes averse to society ; narrow minded ; and ceases 
to develop other than as the lower animals, if, indeed, he does 
not go backward. It is a known fact that in populous cities the 
proportion of marriages varies indirectly with the price of bread. 
Under such conditions man becomes dwarfed and brute-like both 
physically and mentally. (H. C. Potter, in 152 N. Amer. Rev., 
513.) Moreover, under such conditions, the more enlightened 
classes have the greater hesitancy in contracting the marriage 
relation while the more brutal element of society is, if possible, 
more lax. The result is that the vicious classes are propagated 
and the human race degenerated. (Henry H. Wilson’s ‘‘ Reign 
of Law,’’ page 8.) Wealth is the only thing which can change 
the condition and therefore is a necessary precedent to a change 
of result. It is a mistake to say that ‘‘ the paradise of the rich 
is built on the hell of the poor,’’ or that ‘‘the rich are growing 
richer and the poor are growing poorer,’’ especially when there 
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is implied thereby that the rich are growing richer at the ex- 
pense of the poor. For the poorest of men, who are not crimi- 
nally inclined, in civilized life, are much better provided for ; 
have much greater freedom and greater possibilities are at their 
hands than may be found in the highest stages of savage life. 
and the difference in condition, between man in civilized and in 
savage life, is due to the accumulation of wealth. In civilized 
life the poor man may improve his condition if he will. In 
savage life he remains at the bottom. (Andrew Carnegie, in 148 
N. Amer. Rev., 653.) Wealth is a necessary precedent to higher, 
or ethical, development. Wealth need only be feared when in 
the hands of the idle, incompetent, and vicious; those who 
never make but always destroy. Even then it is not the wealth 
but its possessor who endangers society. The man who earns 
his millions seldom or never uses his wealth except to create 
more wealth and is himself usually a harder worker and more 
constant than any of his employees. 

The men of wealth and ambition who have built up our great 
manufacturing industries and extended our great railway 
systems have thereby given remunerative employment to 
thousands of men who must otherwise have struggled for a 
mean existence by a rude agriculture; they have wedded the 
East to the West, thereby cementing the Union; have opened 
up to settlement the great West, and made it possible for the 
poor of the eastern cities and of foreign countries to secure a 
home, the first great need of civilized man; and have con- 
tributed more than any other one class of men to our greatness as 
a civilized nation. (Fiske’s ‘‘Critical Period,’ page 60.) These 
men are held in execration and contempt, but orly by those 
whose narrowness of view, shortsightedness of vision, and con- 
temptible littleness of mind and soul prevent them from seeing 
the good and incapacitate them from doing a like service. 
‘‘Like Virgil’s harpies they seek to excite disgust at the banquet 
which they themselves are eager to devour.’’ ‘Believe not 
much them that seem to despise riches,’’ says Bacon, ‘for they 
despise them that despair of them and none worse when they 
come to them.”’ 
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How may we secure the same equality of right to the means 
of advancement in life that we give the possessor of that life? 
First, allow to each man that and only that which he has earned. 
Second, prevent the bequeathing of estates, and thereby force 
their possessors to dispose of them during life, when we may 
depend that the property will not be recklessly thrown to 
ignorant and profligate children or friends, for the men who 
have the ambition and ability to make wealth are competent to 
dispose of it judiciously. If it be objected that often legatees 
have performed services for the deceased during his lifetime for 
which they should be rewarded, I answer, if the service is such 
that it can be paid for in money, let the party to whom the 
debt is owing see to collecting the amount from the debtor 
during his lifetime, or from his administrator, the same as all 
other honest debts are now collected and paid. If the service is 
one that cannot be paid for in money, then money cannot dis- 
charge the obligation. No man has aright to bequeath a for- 
tune to an ignorant and incompetent legatee. For he thereby 
does violence to the real faculties of that legatee and endangers 
the peace and well-being of that society without whose concur- 
rence he could not have amassed the wealth. 

If there are some men who wrongfully dispose of wealth 
which they have earned “‘let them stand undisturbed as monu- 
ments of the safety with which error of opinion may be tolerated 
where reason is left free to combat it.’”’ They do not know the 
possibilities and real joy of living who thus squander their sub- 
stance. And the fact that such monstrosities can and do exist 
will stimulate to nobler action those who do know how to use 
their wealth. Third, make the ownership of property by hus- 
band and wife a joint ownership. Make them partners in law 
as they are in fact. This will not only assist to the accomplish- 
ment of our main purpose of an equitable distribution but will 
do away with one of the most common and fruitful means of 
fraud and corruption now known to commercial life. Fourth, 
upon the death of the husband or the wife let the title to the 
property vest in the survivor. Upon the death of such survivor 
let an administrator be appointed, as now is done, to collect the 
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assets and pay the indebtedness of the estate. Then let the sur- 
plus be paid, not ‘‘ into the privy coffer of the state ’’ as a forfeit 
for some crime committed, but into the general fund of the state 
and out of this fund let there be paid to each young man or 
young woman upon the attainment of their majority, or being 
from other cause thrown upon their own resources, a sum of’ 
money equal to the average amount of wealth in the state for 
each inhabitant above the age of twenty-one years, as such 
wealth, measured by a money standard, is shown to be by the 
last annual assessment and census returns. The children of 
wealthy parents will not then be found spending their youth in 
idleness and dissipation or sliding through college on the reputa- 
tion of their parents; but knowing that they are soon to be 
placed upon their merits will aim to make the most they can of 
the advantages offered by those parents to fit themselves for a 
high plane of living. While the children of poor parents will 
see a rift through the cloud of discouragement which now hangs. 
so heavily upon them because of their poverty and with renewed 
hope will struggle with greater zeal to fit themselves for higher 
and better living. The eyes of the civilized world will be more 
watchful of our young men and young women. If in any one 
there appears a capacity, above that of his fellows, for literature, 
painting, science, money-making or any other of the essential 
elements of higher civilization, such fact will quickly become 
known and promotion will follow accordingly. 

It is as unfair and unjust and inethical to all parties that a 
man should at death turn his accumulated wealth into the hands 
of his son with which the son may begin commercial life, as that 
a congressman or president, dying in office, should invest one of 
his sons with that office and thereby enable such son to begin 
political life where the father left off. We have put aside the 
theory of the divine right of kings. Let us be consistent and 
also put aside its companion piece divine right to inheritance of 
wealth, and the advancement which we shall make by disposing 
of the latter will not be less either in extent or benefit than that 
which our fathers made by disposing of the former. 

H. W. QUAINTANCE. 








A SCHEME OF CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENT. 


BY A. B. AND H. FARQUHAR.* 


HE veneration and pride with which every citizen of 
this republic looks upon the great national charter that 
has been its acknowledged sovereign for more than a hundred 
years—that has dominated the institutions under which, in 
ordered freedom, he has been reared, and which are guiding 
him to new triumphs of, material prosperity and civilization 
with every decade—are no vain sentiments. The greatness of 
our Constitution is confessed not only by those who live under 
it, but by witnesses in many another land: by statesmen in 
France, who have kept it in view while building up three suc- 
cessive republican structures on the ruins of monarchy there ; 
by English radicals, who look to the Senate it called into being 
as a model for the reformed ‘‘ Upper House’”’ which they are 
seeking ; by English Tories, who seek to make of the cohesive 
force our Union has maintained under it a point against Home 
Rule ; by the great English Liberal, William E. Gladstone, who 
called it ‘‘the mightiest work ever struck off at one time by the 
brain and purpose of man’’; by the embryo Commonwealth of 
Australia ; by every nation of this Western world, which, as 
soon as it supplants the rule of a monarch by that of a people, 
hastens to pattern its new free government by the work of the 
Philadelphia Convention. It is only since our adoption and 
triumphant vindication of this Constitution, that men have 
ceased to speak of republican government as an experiment. 
But exalted merits are not perfection. If we would get from 
constitutional government all it is capable of giving us, more 
than one of the provisions of this venerable instrument may 
need to be overhauled and repaired, with the same scrupulous 
care that was used in their original construction. We have had 
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already to acknowledge, by fifteen amendments, that the work 
of our constitution-builders was incomplete in many ways; and 
if other incompleteness should disclose itself under impartial 
scrutiny—if a few defects yet demanding remedy should appear 
in the midst of our bright vista of excellences—the discovery 
would throw no more serious imputation on the work of our 
founders than has been already thrown by the fifteen amend- 
ments we have attached to it. 

It cannot be said that there has ever been serious danger that 
these facts should be forgotten. On the contrary, many of our 
ablest statesmen, while earnestly trying to make the best of the 
Constitution given them to work with, have sought to introduce 
improvements of one kind or another. They have always found 
it easier to suggest amendments, indeed, than to have any 
action taken upon them, for there are many difficulties in the 
way of all Constitutional change. First, the cumbrous apparatus 
to be set in motion, and the time required to make this apparatus 
work. Second, the interests with which every needed reform is 
* in conflict, and the enormous advantage given to the opposition, 
that needs to control only one third of the membership of either 
House of Congress, or a majority in either branch of a bare 
fourth of the State Legislatures, in order to be completely suc- 
cessful. Third, unthinking conservatism; to speak more 
definitely, the disposition to give credit to institutions for bless- 
ings which are really quite independent of them—forgetting to 
compare the degree of personal liberty enjoyed in the South 
American republics, for instance, under constitutions as perfect 
as ours, with that in England, under monarchical forms, and no 
definitely fixed constitution at all. Fourth, the fact that the 
language of our fundamental law as it is has become the basis of 
all judicial procedure ; every clause has been made precise by 
interpretations from the bench, and much of this work would 
have under amendment of any kind to be gone over. It is as 
little because we fail to appreciate the difficulties in the way of 
all change, as because we are lacking in respect for the Constitu- 
tion as it was first enacted, that we advocate the present scheme 
of amendment. 
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In several ways, it appears to us, the Federal Constitution has 
fallen short of reasonable expectations, and could readily be cor- 
rected. 1. It has unwittingly permitted the growth of a great 
abuse, the failure to set a Congress at the work for which it is 
elected, until thirteen months after its election, and the com- 
mittal of important legislation—including half the entire work 
of devising and passing appropriation bills—to a Congress that 
the people have voted to supplant. 2. Its choice of the State 
Legislature, as the arena of senatorial elections has proved un- 
fortunate. 3. Its provision for the decision of contested con- 
gressional elections is gravely at fault. 4. Its invention of the 
office of vice-president has worked badly. 5. Its device for 
electing the president proved a failure after one or two trials, 
and the system which has grown out of it is clumsy, costly, un- 
fair, productive of needless disturbances and culpably open to 
corruption. 6. Its exclusion of congressmen from all executive 
office has been in the interest neither of the best legislation nor 
of the best adminstration. 7. It has failed to guard against the 
iniquity of ‘‘legal tender’’ acts. For each of these defects we 
propose a remedy, and it will be seen that the total effect of our 
proposed remedies is to shorten, simplify, and clarify, rather 
than obscure and amplify, the instrument to which they would 
be applied. After each suggested amendment (beginning of 
course with No. 16) we add a few words of explanation. 


Senatorial terms to begin and Congress to meet in January. 
ART. XVI., SEc. 1.—On and after the year 1897, all terms in the 


Senate of the United States shall begin and close on the first day of 
January. 


Sec. 2.—In Art. I., Sec. 4., Cl. 2, of the Constitution,* for ‘‘ Decem- 
ber ’’ shall be substituted ‘‘ January.”’ 

The Constitution defines the terms of senators, but not of 
representatives. The former must serve for six years, except 
where the second clause of the third section applies; the gov- 
ernment was set in operation on the first Wednesday in March, 





* “2. Congress shall assemble at least once in every year; and such meeting shall 
be on the first Monday in December, unless they shall by law appoint a different 
day.” 
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1789, having been prevented by the dilatory methods of those . 
days from beginning with the beginning of the year; and thus 
that day of March which happened in 1789 to be the first 
Wednesday has become the fixed date for the beginning and 
close of senatorial terms, and presidential terms with them. It 
was well enough to resolve upon starting the Federal machinery 
on the fourth of March in 1789 (although, as a matter of histor- 
ical fact, the starting was not fully accomplished for some weeks 
thereafter) but later experience has proved the date gravely in- 
convenient. Too late for the opening and absurdly early for the 
close of the necessary winter session, it needlessly crowds and 
rushes the legislators whose work must be completed or botched 
in time for it. Though there is not a word in the Constitution 
to authorize the continuance of a representative in office after 
his suecessor has been duly elected, that abuse has crept in—we 
need not stop to inquire how. By the proposed change, all 
these evils are at once corrected. If senators now in office can- 
not be persuaded, for the public good, to vote that their own 


official terms be shortened by two months and three days, let 
them put this amendment in operation in 1899, or 1901. 


Senators to be Elected by the People of the States. 

ArT. XVII. Sec. I.—In Art. I., See. 3, Cl. 1 of the Constitution,* 
for ‘‘ Legislature ’’ shall be substituted ‘‘ people.”’ 

Src. 2.—In Clause 2 of the same Section, for the last sentence shall 
be substituted: ‘‘ And if vacancies happen by resignation, or otherwise, 
the executive authority of the State shall issue writs of election to fill 
such vacancies.”’ 


It is not denied that, in the century under our Constitution, a 
great many excellent senators have been elected by the Legisla- 
tures ;{ but it may quite confidently be denied that the same 


* “The Senate of the United States shall be composed of two Senators from each 
State, chosen by the Legislature thereof, for six years; and each Senator shall have 
one vote.” 

+See note to Art, X XII., below. 

t One of them has just denounced this very reform in an elaborate speech, the burden 
of which was that its adoption would stamp our Senate hitherto as a “failure.” If 
things are to be accounted failures whenever they need improvement, the same Sena- 
tor’s mighty work in the summer of 1890, helping to overhaul and renovate the whole 
Protective system of the United States, must have stamped that system with the 
same condemnation. We congratulate the distinguished Senator on the brilliant 
success his improvements have won for it since. 
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men, or men as excellent, could not have been elected by the 
popular vote. On the other hand, many of the worst senatorial 
selections that are constantly made along with the best, of men 
who had nothing to commend them but an ample fortune and a 
lavish use of it in fixing the Legislature, would have been im- 
possible: by a popular vote. Another consideration is even 
more important: the voter has the right, in choosing a state 
legislator, to regard state unmixed with national issues in his 
choice. If a citizen, for example, disapproves at the same time 
of high tariffs and of the methods of Tammany Hall in state 
legislation, he ought not, in justice or sound national policy, to 
be compelled to decide between voting for a Tammany Assembly- 
man and contributing to elect a high-tariff United States Sena- 
tor. The proposed amendment would give us better senators, 
unquestionably, and with them better state laws. 


Congressional Contests to be Decided Outside of Congress. 

ART. XVIII. SeEc. 1.—At the end of Art. 1., Sec. 4., Cl. 1 of the 
Constitution,* for ‘‘ except as to the places of choosing Senators,’’ shall 
be substituted : ‘‘and provide for the judicial decision of all questions 
of the elections, returns and qualifications of members of either House.”’ 

Src. 2.—In Art. 1, Sec. 5, Cl. 1,+ the first seventeen words shall be 
omitted, and the word ‘‘ House ”’ shall be inserted after the fourth fol- 
lowing word, namely, ‘ each.’’ 


Some centuries ago, when the British House of Commons 
(progenitor of our Congress) was fighting for its privileges 
against royal encroachment, it was no doubt vitally important to 
the cause of liberty that the popular assembly should not depend 
on the king’s courts to determine who should and who should 
not be its members. But we have seen the House of Commons, 
in our own century, resign that cherished privilege to the courts 
of law, without compulsion and without misgivings; nor has Brit- 
ish liberty sustained the smallest injury by the transfer. There 

*“ The times, places, and manner of holding elections for Senators and Representa- 
tives shall be prescribed in each State by the Legislature thereof; but the Congress 


may, at any time, by law, make or alter such regulations, except as to the places of 
choosing Senators,” 


+1. Each House shall be the judge of the elections, returns, and qualifications of 


its own members; and a majority of each shall constitute a quorum to do 
business; ... 
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cannot be a doubt that if our Constitution were to be originated 
anew, the provision leaving with the Houses of Congress 
the right and duty to decide as to their own membership, which 
passed a century ago as a matter of course, would now be found 
with scarce an advocate. For experience has shown here quite 
as plainly as among the British, that this method of securing 
decision of such questions is incurably vicious. Members of 
Congress are chosen as advocates, not as judges. The duties 
rightly belonging to their place exact too much of their time— 
and this is the confession of a distinguished congressman—to- 
permit them to weigh, or even to examine all the evidence in a 
contested election case. No member sitting in judgment in such 
a case is ever made in any way responsible for an unjust decision, 
though he is invariably and severely made responsible for a 
decision opposed to the interests of his political party. Instead 
of what they should be, judgments inspired and molded 
by equity, these decisions have become a byword and a reproach 
to republican institutions. No one respects them, and each suc- 
cessive decision lowers respect for the House which makes it. 
Yet nothing could be more needless. The proposed amendment, 
in giving the Congress power to provide by law for the decision 
of contests in the courts, and to modify this law as may be found 
expedient, is duly careful of the dignities and privileges of that 
illustrious body. 


— \ 
Discontinuance of the Vice-President’s Office. 


ArT. 19., Sec. 1.—Art. I., See. 3, Cl. 4 * of the Constitution is hereby 
repealed. 

Sec. 2.—Art. I., See. 3, Cl. 5+ shall be amended so as to read: ‘The 
Senate shail choose their Speaker and other officers.’’ 

Sec. 3.—Art. II., See 1, Cl. 6¢ shallread: ‘*The Congress may, by 
law, provide for the case of the removal of the President from office, or 


* “4, The Vice-President of the United States shall be President of the Senate, but 
shall have no vote, unless they be equally divided.” 

+ “The Senate shall choose their other officers, and also a President pro tempore, in 
the absence of the Vice-President, or when he shall exercise the office of President of 
the United States.” 

t “6 In case of the removal of the President from office, or of his death, resignation 
or inability to discharge the powers and duties of said office, the same shall devolve 
on the Vice-President, and the Congress may, by law, provide for the case of removal, 
death, resignation, or inability, both of the President and Vice-President, declaring 
what officer,” etc., as in the text. 
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of his death, resignation or inability to discharge the powers and 
duties of said office, declaring what officer shall then act as President, 
and such officer shall act accordingly, until the disability be removed, 
or a President shall be elected.”’ 


Sec. 4, from Art. II., Src. 1, Cl. 1* the words ‘ together with the 
Vice-President, chosen for the same term,’’ from Sec. 4 of same Article* 
the word ‘ Vice-President,’’ and from Art. XII. of the Amendments,* 
all provision for the election of a Vice-President, shall be omitted. 

ART. XX. to ART. I., SEc. 3, Cl. 1+ of the Constitution, after ‘‘ State,” 
shall be added the words, ‘‘and one Senator from the district formed as 
provided in the seventeenth clause of the eighth section of this 
article.”’ 

It is impossible in candor to consider the office of vice- 
president, provided by our Constitution, as much better than a 
blunder. True, it would have been a greater blunder to make 
no provision at all for a vacancy in the presidential office ; but 
the Constitution contained a very suitable provision for such 
emergencies in the clause which (with the omission of mention 
of the vice-president) is quoted in the proposed Section 3, 
above. The failure of our Congress to perform the duty im- 
posed on it by this clause—a failure which really continued 
until 1886, when the succession was at last vested in the officers 
of the president’s cabinet—long gave our vice-president the 
appearance of a political necessity ; but there is now no reason 
for considering him as anything but what he is. While the 
president lives, his sole function is that of preventing the 
Senate from enjoying a right that ought to be allowed to every 
deliberate assembly, that of choosing its own presiding officer ; 
when the president dies, his duty is to furnish the people with a 
chief executive whom they would never have selected for the 
place if free choice had been permitted them. To speak of the 
election of our vice-president, every fourth year, ‘as in any true 
sense a choice by the people, is an abuse of language. The 
second man on the ticket is never elected by the people on his 
own merits, but solely on those of his chief. There may have 
been thousands of tariff-reform voters last year who gravely 
objected to Mr. Stevenson’s war record, and other thousands of 


* See note to Art. X XI., below. 
+ See note to Art. X VII., above. 
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protectionist voters who as gravely objected to Mr. Reid’s 
attitude toward labor unions; but both alike found their hands 
tied and all liberty of giving effect to their objections denied 
them, save at the impossible price of advancing a national 
policy they believed unwise. As men of principle will not pay 
this price, men of principle are not considered in the bestowal 
of vice-presidential nominations. These choices are made with 
the view of catching a few uncertain votes from citizens who 
care little for the important issues at stake, and can therefore be 
recruited for the presidential ticket in that way. Of this fault 
both parties have for many years been guilty—though perhaps 
not equally ; and in this fault they will persist as long as our 
method of electing a president remains unreformed. 

By the proposed third section, unless our legislation under it 
shall be changed, the secretary of state stands next in succession 
to the president, and the secretary of the treasury follows him. 
No better arrangement could be devised ; and this will continue 
in effect without any further enactment. The objects of the 
proposed twentieth amendment are two: to give congressional 
representation to citizens of this country who are now denied 
that right of citizenship, and to make an odd number of sen- 
ators, and so avoid ties. 


Election of the President by the House of Representatives. 


ArT. XXI., Sec. 1.—In Art. ITI., Sec. 1., Cl. 1 of the Constitution,* 
all that follows the word “ office’’ shall be omitted, and these words 
substituted, ‘‘ until his successor shall have been elected.”’ 

Sec. 2.—Art. II., See. 1, Cl. 2+ shall read as follows: ‘‘ The Presi- 
dent shall be chosen by the House of Representatives, on a day ap- 
pointed beforehand by the affirmative vote of a majority of all the 
members thereof; but that day may only be (1) within twenty days 
after the first organization of a newly elected House ; (2) within twenty 
days after the office shall become vacant, by death, resignation or 


* “], The executive power shall be vested in a President ot the United States of 
America. He shall hold his office during the term of four years, and together with 
the Vice-President, chosen for the same term, be elected as follows ” : 


+ “2. Each state shall appoint, in such manner as the Legislature thereof may di- 
rect, a number of electors equal to the whole number of Senators and Representatives 
to which the State may be entitled in Congress; but no Senator or Representative, or 
person holding an office of trust or profit under the United States, shall be appointed 
an elector,” 
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otherwise ; (3) within twenty days after the reassembling of an ad- 
journed session of the House, provided that the office shall have be- 
come vacant and been temporarily filled during the recess, or (4) at 
such other times as the Senate may permit. But no permission shall 
be valid unless given by the affirmative vote of two thirds of the 
whole number of Senators. 

Sec. 3.—Art. IT., See. 1, Cl. 3 and 4,* and Art. XII. of the Amend- 
ments,t are hereby repealed. 

ArT. XXII., Sec. 1.—In Art. I., See. 2, Cl. 1 of the Constitution, for 
‘¢second”’ shall be substituted ‘‘ third.” 

Src. 2.—The Senators shall be chosen one half every third year, and 
the language of Art. I., Sec. 3, Cl. 2t shall be modified accordingly. 
If the sixteenth and seventeenth amendments here proposed shall be 
adopted, the said clause shall read as follows: ‘They shall be divided 
into two classes, so that one half may be chosen every third year. The 


* Cl. 3 superceded by Amendment XII. in 1803. 

“4, The Congress may determine the time of choosing the electors, and the day 
on which they shall give their votes, which day shall be the same throughout the 
United States.” 

+ “Art. XII. The electors shall meet in their respective states, and vote by ballot 
for President and Vice-President, one of whom, at least, shall not be an inhabitant of 
the same state with themselves ; they shall name, in their ballots, the person voted 
for as President, and in distinct ballots the person voted for as Vice-President; and 
they shall make distinct lists of all persons voted for as President, and of all persons 
voted for as Vice-President, and of the number of votes for each; which lists they 
shall sign and certify, and transmit sealed, to the seat of government of the United 
States, directed to the President of the Senate; the President of the Senate shall, in 
the presence of the Senate and House of Representatives, open all the certificates, and 
the votes shall then be counted; the person having the greatest number of votes for 
President shall be the President, and if such number be a majority of the whole 
number of electors appointed. And if no person have such majority, then from the 
persons having the highest numbers, not exceeding three, on the list of those voted 
for as President, the House of Representatives shall choose immediately, by ballot, 
the President ; but in choosing the President, the votes shall be taken by States, the 
representation from each State having one vote; a quorum for this purpose shall con- 
sist of a member or members from two thirds of the States, and a majority of all the 
States shall be necessary to a choice; and if the House of Representatives shall not 
choose a President whenever the right of choice shall devolve upon them, before the 
fourth day of March next following, then the Vice-President shall act as President, 
as in the case of the death or other constitutional disability of the President. The per- 
son having the greatest number of votes as Vice-President, shall be the Vice-President, 
if such number be a majority of the whole number of electors appointed ; and if no 
person have a majority, then from the two highest numbers on the list, the Senate 
shall choose the Vice-President ; a quorum for the purpose shall consist of two thirds 
of the whole number of Senators, and a majority of the whole number shall be 
necessary toa choice. But no person constitutionally ineligible to the office of Presi- 
dent, shall be eligible to that of Vice-President of the United States.” 

~ “2. Immediately after they shall be assembled, in consequence of the first 
election, they shall be divided as equally as may be into three classes. The seats of 
Senators of the first class shall be vacated at the expiration of the second year; of the 
second class, at the expiration of the fourth year; and of the third class, at the ex- 
piration of the sixth year, so that one third may be chosen every second year. And 
if vacancies happen by resignation, or otherwise, during the recess of the Legislature 
of any State, the executive thereof may make temporary appointments until the 
next meeting of the Legislature, which shall then fill such vacancies.” 
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first shall include all whose terms begin in 1891, which terms shall end 
the first of January, 1897 ; the second, all whose terms begin in 1893, 
which terms shall end the first of January, 1900; while the terms be- 
ginning in 1895 shall end the first of January, 1900, with the second 
class, or the first of January, 1903, with the first class, as may be re- 
quired to give each State one Senator of each class. And if vacancies 
happen by resignation, or otherwise, the Executive authority of the 
State shall issue writs of election to fill such vacancies.”’ 

ArT. XXIITI., Sec. 1.—From Art. II., Sec. 2, Cl. 2,* the words 
‘judges of the Supreme Court’ shall be omitted. 

Src. 2.—In Art. ITI., Sec. 1,+ after the words ‘‘Supreme and inferior 
courts,’’ shall be inserted the words: ‘shall be elected by the Senate.’” 

Few facts are better known to students of our institutions than 
these two: That our method of electing a president is, in every 
particular of empty form, exactly what the Constitutional Con- 
vention prescribed, except for a slight change introduced in 
1803 ; and that the election is nevertheless a totally different 
process, in reality, from anything that any member of that con- 
vention ever contemplated. Those who seek to reform this 
method need therefore be in no fear of impeaching the wisdom 
of the original Constitution-makers. A failure to reform it is 
indeed much more truly an imputation against them ; for every 
quadrennial repetition of the stupid and disgusting travesty that 
the assembling and pretended voting of titular presidential elec- 
tors long ago became, is a new discredit to all who are respon- 
sible for it. The convention, it has been shown, fixed on the 

° ° ea” e 

electoral plan without a clear idea how it would work, simply 
because no more intelligible plan could be agreed upon. A direct 
popular vote was distrusted ; election by Congress, though once 
preferred and actually adopted, was afterward rejected for fear 
of giving too much power to that body. It is very easy to see, 
by the light of experience, that the impotence into which the 
electors, of whose wisdom and discrimination so much was at 
first expected, afterward fell, was imposed upon them by the 


* “2. He|[the President] . . . shall nominate, and by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate, shall appoint ambassadors, other public ministers, consuls, 
judges of the Supreme Court.” 

+ “SEc. 1.—The judicial power ot the United States shall be vested in one Supreme 
Court, and in such inferior courts as the Congress may, from time to time, ordain 
and establish. The judges, both of the Supreme and inferior courts, shall hold their 
office during good behavior, and shall, at stated times, receive for their service a 
compensation, which shall not be diminished during their continuance in office.” 
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very act which created them. In providing that their labors 
should be utterly thrown away unless a majority of them should 
be of one mind, in denying them all opportunity for consultation 
by prescribing that their meeting should be once only, on the 
same day, and in their own states; in giving them no powers 
but to vote and then dissolve into nothingness, the Constitution 
itself condemned them to the functions of mere machines. Is it 
possible to revive the electoral college, so as to make it really 
the intelligent agent our fathers desired? The only way to do 
this is by removing its sources of weakness; to gather it in one 
place, where its members may reach an agreement by consulta- 
tion and compromise, voting again and again if necessary ; to 
compose it of men who have real weight in public affairs, in- 
stead of the material which is customarily put on our quadren- 
nial electorial tickets. It is more than doubtful if even this 
would be sufficient, the habit of voting a state’s electors like 
puppets having become by this time so firmly established, if the 
college were not further strengthened by making it identical 
with some body which already enjoys a character and prestige 
of its own; hence the only plan for electing a chief magistrate 
by delegated votes, that has any promise of success, is one which 
will give the election, under proper precaution, to a House of 
Congress. 

The alternative is to make the election, like that of a state’s 
governor, purely an affair of popular votes, to be decided by a 
plurality in the aggregate count; with the provision that if a 
state restricts its suffrage in any manner not forbidden by the 
Constitution, its votes shall be multiplied in the count by the 
proportion which the whole number of its citizens bears to the 
portion to which the vote is limited. For example, if a state 
allows the right of suffrage only to those able to read, and these 
constitute four fifths of its citizens, twenty-five per cent should 
be added to its aggregate vote for every candidate, to put all 
states on an equal footing. A provision of this kind would be 
simple, easy to formulate and to operate, and would be an im- 
measurable improvement on our present monstrosity—for one 
reason, it would make the work of the corruptionist more 
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difficult by allowing no such specially advantageous fields 
for his work as our ‘‘close states’’ now afford him. Why, 
then, is an election by Congress to be preferred? First, because 
it is desirable that such a choice should be made by men who 
have the power of consulting together, comparing views, and so 
acting more intelligently. The electoral college, owing to its 
separate meeting and single vote, never had that power; to the 
citizens in mass it is impossible ; and the necessary consultation 
and selection have therefore fallen altogether into the hands of 
party conventions, bodies chosen without any sanction of law, 
legal control over their acts, or even a guaranty of their repre- 
sentative character. The House of Representatives is, so far as 
our laws can assure us, really representative,* and has therefore 
the very qualities which ought to distinguish the electoral assem- 
blage, along with an historic standing that would prevent it 
lapsing into a mere machine, however regardful it might be of 
the preferences of its electors. Another reason for an election 
by the House is the high desirability of having all possible har- 
mony between executive and popular branch of Congress. This 
harmony would not be quite so complete, in the plan here pro- 
posed, as it is in the parliamentary governments of England, 
Italy, and France ; but the people would at least be assured, 
after taking the trouble to elect a House for the furtherance of a 
particular legislative policy, that the president would not remain 
an obstacle in their way. The proposed election is like that in 
business corporations where the body of stockholders elect a 
board of directors, who in their turn choose a president. Satis- 
factory on the smaller scale, it would prove equally so on the 
greater. 

It is worth while to make special explanation of the limita- 
tions which accompany the proposed congressional election, 
where they do not explain themselves. Recent experience, par- 
ticularly in France, appears unfavorable to the system of abso- 
lute parliamentary rule—of putting the whole administration at 
* It would be unimpeachably so but for the “ gerrymander,”’ an operation imposed as 
a regular duty on State Legislatures by unwise law. This fault, so easily curable by 


congressional action and calling for no Constitutional modification, need not here be 
further discussed. 
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the mercy of an instantaneous majority in the House—nor would 
it be suitable in our country to provide greater stability by per- 
mitting a dissolution of the Congress in case of disagreement. 
All the benefits, and none of the drawbacks of congressional 
choice would doubtless be attained by giving the House full con- 
trol over the presidency for its first few weeks, after it comes 
fresh from the people ; and at no other time, unless circumstances 
beyond the control of the House should make anew choice 
necessary. The provision giving two thirds of the Senate a 
power to permit an election at any time is designed to enable 
the House to replace an unfit executive without branding him 
with ‘‘treason, bribery, or other high crimes and misdemeanors.”’ 
Our history has plainly shown the need of such a provision. We 
had once a president whom the great weight of opinion, as em- 
bodied in the statesmen of our national legislature, was united 
in declaring completely unfit for his place. So decided was this 
opinion that the House of Representatives, as the only way to 
give it effect, enthusiastically voted him ‘guilty of high crimes 
and misdemeanors,’’ which he was not, and the Senate came 
within a hair’s breadth of committing itself to the same untruth. 
And yet, granting that the people’s representatives represented 
the people, their conviction of the president’s unfitness was 
something which our organic law ought to have given them 
means of acting upon, without necessary resort to technicalities 
and subterfuges. 

It seems proper to anticipate some of the objections with 
which this change is likely to meet. The most powerful of 
these, doubtless, will be found in the allegation that our present 
system ‘‘has worked well enough,’’ and that a change in it 
might bring upon us uncounted evils. This will be sincerely 
said ; and yet nothing could be more opposite to the truth. The 
Constitutional Convention could hardly have resolved upon a 
plan which would have worked worse. It is true that our dis- 
puted elections of 1800, 1824, and 1876 did not actually plunge 
us into civil war; but they would most certainly have brought 
that calamity on many another country under the same. system, 
and the same cause, our Anglo-Saxon veneration for legality, 
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which kept us straight at those times, would be quite sure not 
to fail us under a more smoothly-running system. Another 
objection may be founded on the supposed necessity of keep- 
ing the legislative, executive, and judicial branches of our 
government as distinct as possible, and the fear that the pro- 
posed scheme may tend to confuse them. But a complete inde- 
pendence of legislative and executive is out of the question, as 
long as both are chosen on the same issues ; and that will be at 
least as long as the chief executive is allowed a voice in legisla- 
tion. The proposed provision, on the other hand, preventing 
the removal of the president by the body that elects him, 
and strictly limiting the times at which that body may elect, 
leaves a large degree of independence undisturbed in executive 
hands. A third objection will be based on the fact that this 
amendment allows the inhabitants of less populous states no 
more than their fair share in the choice of a president. The 
fact that it seeks to be equitable will be turned against it, in the 
name of what will be called ‘‘states’ rights.’’ These alleged 
rights furnish one of the instances of a figure of speech which, 
usually harmless, is sometimes perverted to the working of 
great mischief. Properly speaking, of course, to speak of the 
rights of states is as indefensibly absurd as to speak of ‘‘ the 
rights of silver’’ in a coinage debate ; for rights can belong only 
to beings that have capacity to suffer. The citizen has a right 
to have the greater part of the government over him carried on 
by those who live near him, and have interests united with his, 
because he can suffer if his government is thrown entirely into 
remoter hands; and it is admitted that to speak of the real 
principle, the right of the citizen to home rule, and to speak of 
a baseless figment, the right of the state to certain powers, may 
often come to practically the same thing. But when the ex- 
pression ‘‘states’ right’’ is used to mean (and it is so used in 
this connection) an assumed right of a resident of one state 
to have two or many times more voice in the choice of a presi- 
dent than the resident of another state, by virtue of his residence 
only, then that expression ceases to be a harmless metaphor—it 
becomes a deadly foe to justice and fair dealing. The real force 
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of this objection is doubtless to be felt, not in any foundation 
which might be claimed for these pretended rights in equity, 
but in their practical power to obstruct: for a smaller state, 
having a voice as potent as any in the Senate, and in helping to 
make up the quota of three fourths necessary for the enactment 
of a Constitutional amendment, might not unnaturally resent a 
plan, however equitable, which did not specially favor inhabit- 
ants of smaller states. It might, assuredly, but we do not 
believe it would. Our present system of presidential choice, by 
permitting the greater states to mass their vote as one whole, in 
electoral colleges and conventions, gives to their people a politi- 
cal weight which more than overcomes, in the selection of candi- 
dates and in the choice for important appointments, the 
preponderance which the Constitution grants citizens of the 
smaller ; and the latter will probably be very ready to consent to 
an equitable partition of elective power on this ground alone. 
Other objections may be met by admitting one or two addi- 
tions to the plan, as seen in the proposed twenty-seeond and 
twenty-third Articles. It is a reasonable objection, that once in 
two years is too often for a change in the whole body of presi- 
dential electors, involving a probable change in the administra- 
tion itself; and this is met by the proposition to have the 
congressional election every third year. This takes from the 
people no important power ; for, though it affords them fewer 
opportunities of declaring their will in the choice of a popular 
House, it gives them no less opportunity to carry out that will— 
for they need, to make their will effective, the codperation of 
president and Congress. The objection that the powers of the 
House of Representatives ought not to be increased, without a 
balance in the shape of increased powers for the Senate, is not 
unreasonable. In the proposed twenty-third Article, that would 
be met by turning over the appointment of all Federal judges to 
the Senate. This project has another merit worth noticing: it 
would probably completely correct an abuse from which our 
judiciary is not quite free, the bestowal of comfortable life posi- 
tions on men to whom the appointing power is under personal 
obligations. Personal considerations do not generally enter into 
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the filling of elective offices, except where the electors are sadly 
boss-ridden. The Senate, moreover, is especially well qualified 
to elect these judges. 


Appointment of Federal Officers from Congress. 


ArT. XXIV.—At the end of Art. 1, Sec. 6, Cl. 2 of the Constitution,* 
after ‘‘continuance in office,’ shall be added: ‘‘ Unless his appoint- 
ment be approved by the affirmative vote of a majority of all the mem- 
bers of that House.”’ 


























The object of prohibiting members of Congress from holding 
executive office was clearly to keep the legislative independent 
of executive influence. The clause which does this is modeled 
after British parliamentary law, only made more stringent. But 
however valuable such a provision may have been when the 
British Executive was something very different from what it is 
to-day, it is not valuable now. In the parliamentary govern- 
ments of Europe it is considered highly important—even indis- 
pensible—that the chiefs of executive departments should be 
members of one or the other legislative House, and the law in 
Great Britain is therefore solemnly dodged whenever a cabinet 
is formed. The plan which works so well in Europe might quite 
probably work well here. We do not maintain that it neces- 
sarily would work well; but we can see no possibility of harm, 
with a very fair promise of good, in so adjusting our fundamen- 
tal law that the trial of it may be no longer impracticable. 









Power of Declaring a Tender for Debts to be Withdrawn. 


ART. XXV.—At the end of Art. 1, Sec. 8, Cl. 5 of the Constitution,t 
after the word ‘‘ measures,’’ shall be added: ‘‘ But no law of Congress 
shall declare a tender for debts, or otherwise impair the obligation of 
contracts, within the jurisdiction of any State.’’ 


There is little reason for believing that the framers of the 
Constitution ever intended to give the Federal government any 













*“2, No Senator or Representative shall, during the time for which he was elected, 
be appointed to any civil office under the authority of the United States, which shall 
have been created, or the emoluments whereof shall have been increased, during such 
time; and no person holding any office under the United States shall be a member of 
either House during his continuance in office.” 


+“5. To coin money, regulate the value thereof, and of foreign coins, and fix the 
Standard of weights and measures.” 
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such power as that of making a tender for debts, and thus 
invalidating contracts. Congress is given no power of any 
other kind, over contracts within a state ; and it seems improb- 
able that the same men who took such pains to prevent the 
states from invalidating contracts, would have handed over so 
dangerous a power to the general government without distinctly 
saying so. Be that as it may, however, the general government 
undoubtedly has that power, for the Supreme Court recently 
discovered that the Constitution, by implication in some of its 
clauses, had unintentionally and unconsciously granted it. But 
since the legalizing of a tender for debts is nothing more nor 
less than the legalizing of a fraud on the creditor, this power 
ought not to exist anywhere—not in the Federal government, 
any more than in the individual states. There is not, nor ever 
was, the least need of a legal tender, for the proper discharge of 
money obligations ; in fact, such obligations would rest on a far 
fairer and more equitable basis without it. ‘If Brown contracts 
to deliver Smith one hundred bushels of wheat, there is no good 
whatever in legislation that would make so many bushels of oats, 
or such a description of mill receipts or elevator acceptances, an 
admissible tender for those one hundred bushels. The law 
meets every end of justice when it simply inquires what was the 
intention of the contracting parties, and, if that intention is not 
carried out, sets a jury to estimate how much Smith has been 
damaged, and levies on Brown accordingly. 

With the power of vitiating contracts by legal tender once 
abolished, the country would be exempt from all danger of 
breaking its faith by payment of its debts in depreciated paper 
or debased metal, for those who had given it credit would be 
secured through judicial decrees against impairment of the 
value implied in its promises. No government paper could float 
unless people positively preferred it to gold, and this would 
prove an effectual bar to excessive issues. The silver question 
would disappear; for ‘‘free coinage,’’ represented as the im- 
portant point in this question, is really the smallest part of it. 
‘The thing that is so stoutly demanded and so strongly resisted, 
is not the unlimited coinage of silver into dollars, but the use of 
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dollars so coined in payment of obligations where other dollars 
were promised. Whether silver should have the form of coin or 
mere buliion would be a matter of slight importance if it were 
left to pass on its own merits exclusively, and there were no 
meddlesome legislation that sought to foist a fictitious value on it. 
Quite possibly this amendment might meet with serious oppo- 
sition ; but this need not necessarily be. Of the two great 
organizations which control the political life of the country, the 
Democratic party has always been properly jealous of encroach- 
ments by the central government; and surely no encroachment 
ever attempted by the central authority has been more hurtful, 
or calls more loudly for repression, than its assumption of 
arbitrary power over private indebtedness. The Republican 
party, moreover, contains a large body of earnest supporters of 
the public credit, to whom a provision for making that credit 
forever solid ought to be welcome.’ The only opponents that are 
reasonably to be expected are the groups of Socialists who, 
under one party name or another, are so often active in our 
politics—encouraged to indulge their extravagant dreams by the 
bad financial legislation into which we have been misguided in 
the past. 


Essentials of the Constitution Unchanged. 


A thorough revision of our organic law would doubtless 
include many other alterations, chiefly in the direction of cut- 
ting away dead wood. There are some provisions for a state of 
things that has forever passed away, which should follow it into 
extinction as they have already followed it into desuetude ; and 
there are some provisions for a state of things that will never 
arrive (as with regard to congressional disagreement in Art. 2, 
Sec. 3) which are therefore superfluous. Our scheme of amend- 
ment has dealt only with those prescriptions which we believe 
positively hurtful. In setting it forth we have been as frank as 
our limited space permitted, with the defects which our country’s 
experience has so clearly revealed to us ; but the utmost change 
that we can dream of regarding desirable, our critics will see as 
we see, leaves the important features of the Constitution unim- 
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paired and even untouched. Every essential of republican gov- 
ernment—full local control over local concerns—a strong 
judiciary—the office, duties and responsibilities of the chief 
executive—the powers of two legislative branches, clearly 
defined and carefully balanced—universal liberty under order — 
all are well considered and admirably guarded in the instrument 
as we now have it, and on these fundamental points it is difficult 
to see where improvement is possible. The improvements for 
which we have found room, are only in the modes of setting this 
superb machinery to work, and the play that should be given to 
it in certain of its parts. And we rest unhesitatingly in the 
conviction—a conviction which will be shared, we believe, by all 
who give the subject fair examination—that the changes in 
detail which we have suggested would, by relieving much of the 
friction and awkward working of our governmental machine, 
only bring out more strongly the excellence of the contrivance 
and reflect additional credit on its contrivers, the patriotic, 
sagacious and broad-minded council of 1787. 












CAN THE CATHOLIC CHURCH BE NATIONALIZED? 


BY W. 





R. CLAXTON. 


HAT constitutes the proper relation between the church 
_ and the state is a question that has been asked and 
answered, with reason and without reason, ever since that 
relation commenced. Within a very recent period the subject 
has become an especial favorite in secular magazines and news- 
papers all over the United States. 

While an inquiry as to the cause of this newly-awakened 
interest, here and now, would no doubt be very interesting, it 
is unnecessary in connection with the object of this paper, whose 
single purpose is to consider the question that forms its title. 

In order to a clear understanding of the matter to be con- 
sidered, it seems impossible to take for granted certain princi- 
ples which to the Catholic mind are so self-evident as to seem 
almost commonplace. These principles constitute the founda- 
tion of the Catholic conception of the essential characters of the 
church and the state. Prescinding from the other marks of the 
church, which for the moment may be left out of view, it is 
necessary to direct the attention to one only, and that is the 
church’s catholicity. 

The one greatest and most conspicuous fact about the church, 
the fact that strikes with equal force both friend and foe, is the 
church’s universality. To the Catholic the explanation of this 
amazing fact is plain, for he knows that the Divine Founder of 
the church constituted it for all men of every race and nation 
and age and clime. It has no limit, and can have no limit that 
does not limit this globe. There is no man, there never has 
been a man since the Day of Pentecost, and there never will be 
@ man so long as the world shall last, whose allegiance the 
Catholic Roman Church does not claim as a right. 
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With such an aim, and with such an all-embracing purpose 
was the church established, and to them it must always appeal 
for the reason of its being. If the church could be less than 
universal, it would, thereby, cease to have any being. As a 
consequence of this fact, and as its explanation, there follow 
certain doctrines and principles both in the domain of philosophy 
and in the domain of theology. These doctrines and principles 
have been slowly, but surely, and as occasion required, developed 
and formulated by Catholic philosophers and theologians, and 
the one upon which they all rest is, that man, as to his super- 
animal nature, is a being endowed with a rational intellect, and 
a free will. By his intellect he apprehends the true ; by his will 
he chooses the good. The true and the good are, therefore, the 
proper terms of his activity, by virtue of his essence. Hence 
the objectively true and good are, or should be, for man, i. e. 
every man, subjectively alike true and good. 

When in: the fullness of time Jesus Christ instituted and 
founded His temporal kingdom, the Catholic Church, He in- 
tended that it should be the spiritual home of all persons that 
should be born into the world, and for this reason the doctrines 
promulgated by the church, as of faith, from the Council of 
Nice, A. D. 325, to the Vatican Council, have been addressed to 
all men, everywhere, without regard to their race or nationality, 
because these doctrines are addressed to man by reason of his 
possessing a rational intellect and a free will. 

The above is a short résumé of the Catholic position as to the 
church and its relation to man, or, what comes to the same 
thing, the relation of man to God. 

And now a word about man in his relation to his fellow-man, 
or what is called the state. 

From the moment that there were two families of men upon 
the earth the state existed. the state is, then, a combination of 
families having the same general aim, and dwelling together. 
The state, as to its unit, is the family, not the individual man. 
Such was the teaching of all publicists, Christian and pagan, 
until Rousseau pointed the way to the French Revolution and 
its political consequences, in the contrat social. 
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According to this doctrine man owes a twofold allegiance ; 
one to God, the other to man. That is the church and the state. 
Hence it follows that the church addresses itself to man’s inner- 
most nature, the state to man’s external conduct. A man, con- 
sidered simply as a Christian, knows nothing of the state be- 
cause, as a Christian, he is exclusively bound to the church as 
the mouthpiece of God, and that without the state entering into 
his conceptions. On the other hand, considered as a citizen, or 
subject, of a state, he is bound to so govern his external actions 
as not to infringe upon the rights of his fellows in the civil com- 
munity, which rights are protected by the strong arm of law. 
The church addresses man in his innermost nature, that is it ad- 
dresses itself to the motives of his actions. The state addresses 
itself simply to his external conduct. Upon this palpable dis- 
tinction rests the twofold duty of man in this world. With the 
foregoing principles as a guide, it is now possible to answer the 
question, Can the Catholic Church be nationalized? The slight- 
est reflection shows that the answer must be in the negative. 
As well might one ask, can a man walk on air? 

As man has a body which is a solid material substance, so - 
must he have a solid material substance to support that body. 
Mutatis mutandis, the same answer must be made to any inquiry 
as to the possibility of the church being nationalized. The 
church deals only with man’s will and affections, the state deals 
only with man’s external conduct. 

But it is said that there are certain subjects which affect man 
simultaneously both as a spiritual being, and as a citizen of the 
state, the most conspicuous, of course, being education. 

Here, undoubtedly, there is on the surface a fair ground for 
conflict between the church and the state. But this difficulty 
vanishes by applying it to the principles laid down above. The 
family must have existed before the state. Therefore, the moral 
obligations incident to the family relation are superior to the 
artificial obligations that have arisen with the creation of the 
State. Now as the head of the family is the father, he is 
responsible for the well-being of the family, and, as the moral 
well-being of its members is of vastly more importance than 
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their material prosperity, the father is bound to see to it that 
his children are brought up in the atmosphere of the truth. 
But it is only through instruction, and its complement, educa- 
cation, that truth is conveyed from one person to another. 
Again, education—taking the word as inclusive of instruction— 
necessarily deals with truth even in the moral order, the moment 
that it oversteps the boundary of the most elementary knowledge. 

The very alphabet of history and of politics, in the proper 
sense of that much-abused word, is big with problems of funda- 
mental morals. 

How can the history of any country in Europe be taught 
without including the church? Or, how can the history of the 
United States be taught without referring to the inherent, which 
means the God-given, dignity of man? 

Thus history is a branch of learning which is essentially con- 
nected with morals. And, this being so, how can any one that 
professed his belief in the Catholic Church be expected to admit 
that education should be-secular ? 

It may well be that the non-Catholic who calls himself a 
Christian is ready to accord to the state the right to educate his 
children, because, with the non-Catholic, religion is largely a 
matter of either speculation or emotion. For the former, there 
is no such thing as absolute truth, and for the latter a vague 
sentimentalism is apt to be a substitute for charity. 

Logically, both these types of men may be content to have 
their children taught anything that does not shock the public 
conception of morality. 

For the Catholic the case is quite different. The Catholic, if 
he will not pronounce his own excommunication, must believe 
that truth is not relative, but absolute, and that the final judge 
of the question, what is truth, is the Catholic Church, which is 
for such purpose, the pope. Although there is no Catholic who 
can gainsay the statement just made, it does not follow that 
Catholics either underrate the importance of knowledge, both 
secular and spiritual, or that they deny to the state the right to 
even require a certain measure of secular knowledge as a pre- 
condition to the exercise of civil power. 
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Who, that knows the history of the establishment of thé 
universities of Europe, will dare to reproach the church with a 
disregard for knowledge? Who were the founders of Oxford 
and Cambridge? And what would the world of to-day know 
about Greece and Rome if it were not for the patient, pains- 
taking monks in a day when, except themselves, the men of 
Europe were engaged in fighting and pillage? 

Nothing but ignorance as crass as the malice is profound will 
deny to the faithful sons of the church, in the ages when to ob- 
tain knowledge was a grievous hardship, the honor of having 
made the knowledge of to-day possible. It is one thing to 
neglect, or be inimical to learning, it is quite another to hold 
that learning shall be consistent with truth. 

If the state be accorded the education of youth, it thereby be- 
comes its instructor in morals. On this ground, if on no other, 
the Catholic is compelled to resist secular education. The 
church is the God-appointed means to enlighten men’s minds, 
and the state is the God-appointed means to enable families to 
live at peace with each other. In effecting this, the state makes 
it possible for men to till the soil, to develop the resources of 
the land, to mutually aid each other in making prosperity and 
gladness to be where, if men lived apart from any bond of union 
between themselves, there would be only strife and bloodshed. 

As the state is the creation of God and not the chance result 
of a group of men agreeing to create civil government, the duty 
is laid upon the Catholic not only to fear God, but to honor the 
king. Hence it follows that since the foundation of the church 
to this very day, the best Catholic has ever been the best citizen. 

One of the most striking examples of the intense loyalty of 
the good Catholic to his government was given to the world in 
the French-German War of 1870. The war in its incipiency, 
and in its proximate cause, was the affair of France and 
Prussia. A Catholic nation and a Protestant. The people of 
the southern German states were largely Catholic, and it was 
Suggested when war was declared that the Catholic states of 
Germany would not engage in a conflict with Catholic France. 
But what happened? Not only did Prussia find it unnecessary 
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to dragoon southern Germany into joining her ranks, but, with 
spontaneous patriotism, these German Catholics rallied to the 
cause of the common Fatherland with the result that all the 
world knows. 

Because, and only because every Catholic who is worthy of 
the title, knows how clearly defined are the limits of the state, 
he must be the best possible subject, or citizen. 

The duty to the church, as has been said, results from man’s 
nature as man, and therefore it binds, and binds alike, every 
man on the face of the earth. The duty to the state arises only 
from the place of one’s nativity, or of his choice. The church, 
like the sun, shines on all equally, and is only limited by 
humanity’s limit. The state, as being a certain territory, is 
limited by its boundaries. 

It is said that in a republic ‘‘ education must be universal. ”’ 
Well! Sobeit. But tosay that ‘‘ education must be universal”’ 
is one thing; to say that education (and instruction) must be 
given by the state, is another, and very different thing. 


A little reflection upon the possible consequences of granting 
education to the state must, surely, suffice to show that in 
essence, if not per accidens, this concession is unreasonable, and 
therefore immoral. 


In a republic, at least by hypothesis, the majority rules. If 
the republican state can control education, that means that the 
majority of its citizens can control the courses of instruction in 
the schools, can require the use of such books as it chooses, and, 
in a word, can exercise unlimited sway over the pupils. 

Supposing that the majority of citizens, or those that exercise 
the rights of the majority, should become decidedly anti-theistic 
in their opinions, if the state, i. ¢., these very men, has the 
right to control the education of the youth of the country, it has 
the right to teach its anti-theistic doctrines. 

It will not do to answer that the state cannot teach religion, or 
its negation, for in a republican form of government it is the 
majority of citizens who constitute the state, and history shows 
that written Constitutions can be easily amended, when a large 
majority of citizens desire amendments to those documents. 
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Again, it may be answered that the majority of the citizens of 
the United States are Christians in some sense of that word, 
and that, therefore, there is no danger of the public schools 
teaching anything subversive of Christianity. 

This answer is worth nothing more than the objection just con- 
sidered, and for the same reason, viz., that while it may be true, 
to-day, that the majority of Americans are favorably disposed 
toward Christianity, to-morrow they may be opposed to it. 
Surely the subject is too serious to permit it to be dependent 
upon majorities. In a monarchy, the king may have power to 
require his people to obey laws that they disapprove, and, there- 
fore, may compel them to conform their actions to a line that is 
the expression of his will, so that a virtuous and wise ruler may 
govern, with wisdom, people who are prone to be foolish or 
wrong-headed. In a republic, on the other hand, the wisdom of 
the laws is simply commensurate with the average wisdom of 
its inhabitants, and, unless these inhabitants desire what is 
virtuous and wise, there is no power to prevent them from 
enacting laws that are the expression of what is harmful to 
the state. 

In view of the foregoing considerations, it seems difficult 
to grasp any meaning in the phrase ‘nationalize the church”’ ; 
for it has been shown that, as the church has one mission, the 
state has another ; and that, although each acts upon man as its 
proper subject, the end that properly belongs to the church is so 
different from that of the state, that where each one keeps to its 
rightful sphere of action there can be no collision. 

Bué for all this there is such a thing as a national church, as, 
for example, in England. Could the Catholic Church exist any- 
where, as the English church does within the possessions of Great 
Britain? Before the Reformation the church in England, like 
the church wherever else it existed, was governed immediately 
by its bishops and priests, mediately by the pope from whom 
the pastors received their mission. This had been the case from 
the time that Augustine came from Rome empowered by the 
Holy Father to convert the people and establish there the church 
of God. Bede and the other early chroniclers tell us of the ap- 
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peals to Rome for one cause and another, and the appointment 
by Rome of one after another of the Archbishops of Canterbury, 
who were the Primates of the church in England. The modern 
historians of England likewise tell us of the very significant 
fact in connection with the relation of the church to the state, 
that, as between the two powers where there arose a difference, 
by common consent, as well as by canon law, the church was 
supreme. 

When Luther first made himself heard in opposition to Rome, 
among the most, if not the most, conspicuous champions of the 
Holy See was Henry VIII., who was honored by Rome with the 
title Defender of the Faith. 

Such was the church in England down to the Reformation, 
and such was the state. When Henry failed to obtain from 
Rome his divorce from Catherine, he changed the status of the 
church from the guardian and teacher of the state to the condi- 
tion of a department of the state. He created what up to then 
had never been—a national church. 

Since then, what before the Reformation was conferred upon 
the church by the Holy See, is now granted by the crown. Such 
a subjection of the church to the state is condemned by every 
Catholic authority treating the question, and it is expressly 
reprobated by Pius IX. in the syllabus. Hence in this sense, 
the nationalization of the church, anywhere, is impossible. 

In the face of these facts, how is it conceivable that the church 
can ever give up one tittle of its high prerogative, and become, 
in any sense, subject to the state ? 

The powers of the church were given it by God Almighty, 
and can no more be renounced than can truth itself. Much is 
said about the liberalizing tendencies of certain acts of the 
present reigning pontiff, and notably in connection with the in- 
structions given by His Holiness to the French bishops with 
respect to their attitude toward the existing government in 
France. From this it is inferred that His Holiness is in favor of 
republicanism to such an extent that he desires the French 
bishops to endeavor to convert their flocks to that form of 
government. 
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It is not hazarding much to predict that, if any considerable 
body of Russian Catholics—but not enough to effect a change in 
the form of government—should strive to interfere with the ex- 
ecution of the Czar’s will, His Holiness would command the 
bishops to use their influence to induce their flocks to obey the 
existing government. 

If such a contingency arose, the probabilities are that the very 
men who are now the loudest in singing praises to the pope for 
his liberalism, would, at once, denounce him for his inconsist- 
ency. And yet His Holiness’ action in France, and his sup- 
posed action in Russia would be entirely consistent. In both 
cases Rome would simply be asserting her supremacy over 
the conscience of man, and counseling him that the powers that 
be are ordained of God. 

The term Christianity, as used by Catholics, has a clearly de- 
fined meaning, and in the definition is included the proposition 
that the church is the sole teacher of religion. Now, as religion 
enters into, and is the most important part of knowledge, 
Catholics are bound to see to it that in acquiring other subjects 
of learning, their children shall be instructed in Christianity 
also. Another doctrine embraced by the Catholic definition of 
Christianity, and one that is therefore essential, is that, when 
there occurs a difference between the church and the state 
touching any matter involving either faith or morals, by ordi- 
nance of God himself, the church has the right to finally deter- 
mine the question in dispute. 

It is upon this ground that the church, i. e., the pope, has 
used the power of excommunication at various times since the 
church has been able to express itself freely. And, conversely, 
it is in virtue of this right of controlling men’s actions that the 
pope has, as in the case of France just noticed, commanded 
Catholics to obey the laws of a government that they even hate 
or despise, when obedience thereto would, in the judgement of 
the Holy See, work harm to the cause of religion. 

How, then, in view of the uniform claims of the church which 
have been briefly touched upon here, can the Catholic Church be 
nationalized? It is, manifestly, impossible, seeing that to 
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nationalize the church involves bringing it into subjection to the 
state. True as this is, it is just as true that no state can be 
secure of its future that does not do whatever lies in its power to 
protect the rights of the church, for the church teaches not only 
obedience to God in things spiritual, but just as earnestly, obedi- 
ence to the powers that be, in things temporal. 

On the other hand, the people that would enjoy the rights in- 
herent in their manhood, should love and obey the church, for 
the church has never feared to assert the rights of man against 
tyrannical states. 

The church and the state were alike instituted for the good of 
humanity, and both are necessary to the complete fulfillment of 
man’s destiny. 

‘One thing, however, must never be lost to sight, and that is 
that, as the church addresses itself to man as being in this world 
to prepare himself for eternity, it must have in man’s affections 
and loyalty, a higher place than the state, whose highest 
mission is to further man’s temporal prosperity. To say, then, 
that the church cannot be nationalized, is not to say that the 
church cannot be in complete harmony with the American state, 
for never since the United States have existed, has the church 
taught anything to its adherents that could fail to make them 
worthy and loyal citizens of the republic. 

The mission of the church is to man as destined to eternity ; 
the mission of the state is to man as an inhabitant of a certain 
portion of the earth. Where, therefore, each of these God- 
appointed powers confines itself to its proper sphere, there can 


never be discord between them. 
W. R. CLAXTON. 





THE SOCIAL EVIL AND ITS REMEDY. 


BY EDWIN O. BUXTON, PH.D. 


T IS not pleasant to contemplate any form of sin and its 
sad havoc upon the human race. Certain well-bred but 
sensitive people consider it offensive to good taste to broach the 
subject of the evils of the day before a public audience. But 
we must not selfishly seek mental rest and spiritual ease by 
drawing a veil over iniquity and ceasing to think of the awful 
depravity of the submerged part of humanity. To plan wisely 
and labor earnestly for the redemption of the vicious and fallen 
is a work of most urgent necessity. Whenever the study of vice 
is prosecuted with a passionate love for humanity and a sincere 
desire to remedy the evils found, we have no fear that the soul 
of the anxious inquirer will be contaminated with the foulness 
of his subject. The sociologist investigates with the same spirit 
as does the physician in determining the symptoms of a loath- 
some disease and the specific to be applied. 


IMPORTANCE OF THE SUBJECT. 


The social evil is treated by the general public with an indul- 
gence not usually accorded to other forms of sin. It is viewed 
with no alarm because its results are not immediately obvious 
and tangible. Theft, drunkenness, murder shock the sensibilities 
in a violent manner by their demonstrative character. Sins 
committed in the name of pleasure, with an accompaniment of 
music and wine, and under the shadow of night where the trail 
of the serpent can easily be covered, attract little attention to 
their awful character and fearful results. It is the black plague 
of modern civilization. Yet it flourishes in all our great cities 
unmolested, and is permitted to grow as luxuriant as the passion 
of man may require. 

Our subject merits the most serious consideration because of 
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the deplorable effect upon the individual. Thousands of young 
men and women are borne to untimely graves and to eternal 
death by this evil. No form of sin writes its language so quickly 
and indelibly as sensuality. At first, indulgence seems to be 
carried on with impunity, but ruin is swift and irretrievable. 
Unlike the sin of intemperance, lust stains every thought and 
act of life. Tears of penitence do not entirely wash away the 
marks of impurity.. Though the beast may be slain, his tracks 
still remain. 

The family is the integral part of the state. The Divine Word 
places it at the very beginning of the human race, and in records 
of the past it is traced to prehistoric times. Without the family 
there may be a horde but there can be no nation. The disin- 
tegration of the state begins with the home. It is, therefore, the 
duty of the nation, in preserving its own integrity, to conserve 
all interests of the family. It should encourage home-making. 
The social evil is a direct stab at the home life. It often 
dismembers the family and scatters the children into the world 


worse than orphans. It discourages home-making by seducing 
men and women to sensual indulgence which disqualifies the 
poor dupes for the holy estate of matrimony. The evil is one of 
the greatest perils to which our nation is exposed. The state 
has a right to repress anything which menaces its own existence. 
Men will fight and die for their homes; but not for a boarding- 
house. 


The rendezvous of the sin of impurity is the house of ill-fame 
and house of assignation, where with every art of solicitation, 
and often with brazen publicity, the unholy traffic in virtue is 
conducted. Large sections in nearly all our great cities are 
given over to this vice. The loathsome and degrading French 
forms of the evil have lately been adopted. These houses, the 
moral ulcers of municipal life, are the objective points of attack. 

METHODS OF TREATMENT. 

1. The policy of tacit consent. We are told that this evil is 
as old as the race ; that in all ages efforts have been put forth to 
check its ravages, but without success; that until men become 
virtuous, legal measures are futile. What cannot be cured 
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must be endured. This argument may be highly entertaining, 
but is not conclusive. All that any evil desires is to be let 
alone. Age does not make a vice sacred. Because it has existed 
from antiquity is no reason for raising the flag of truce and 
ceasing hostilities. The failures of the past should lead us to 
study anew the nature of the evil, its causes, and find the true 
remedy. 

2. The method of regulation. Houses of prostitution must be 
put under police surveillance and kept in orderly condition. ‘‘It 
has been found by experience,’’ runs the argument, ‘‘that at- 
tempted repression scatters the inmates throughout the city, like 
firebrands which spread the conflagration, instead of putting out 
the fire.’’ We reply, there is nothing that evil dreads so much 
as light. To scatter is to turn on the light. When a large sec- 
tion of a city is given over to shame, the evil is secure. Good 
people stay away from the pest-ridden district, and the vice 
flourishes under a pall of moral darkness. We have no fear as 
to results if the evil be routed from its quarters. Every good 
citizen would be a strong ally of the police force to stamp out 
the evil. It is the down town house, and not the one next door, 
that the mother fears on account of her boy. 

It is said that these houses are necessary for the protection 
of virtue. Did they not exist, no woman would be safe from 
violence upon the streets, or even secure in her own home. 
What asad comment upon our boasted Christian civilization ! 
“Lust will have its way, and we must provide for its gratifica- 
tion.”” This is the argument so frequently heard from the 
police force. O ye fools, do you not know that passion indulged 
is passion increased? Every one of those houses is a menace to 
the virtue of a true woman. Increase their number to large 
proportions and no woman in the land would be safe from vio- 
lence. The weekly record of assaults upon defenseless women 
and little girls causes a blush of shame to mantle the face of 
every true citizen. Where lies the remedy? Must we bestir 
ourselves to increase the houses of ill-fame? What sort of a 
monster is man, if thousands of our daughters must be sacrificed 
to appease his lust, in order that the rest of womankind may be 
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saved from the ravisher’s hand? If this argument be sound, 
Sodom must have been an ideal city for the security of virtue 
from violent men. Sacred Writ does not so represent it. 

We object to this method of treatment. It affords no check 
to the ravages of the evil. The pest district is usually found 
in the heart of a city, where all the currents of moral life are 
easily corrupted. It suffers temptation to be flaunted in the very 
face of young men in down-town boarding-houses. It is trying 
to regulate a plague without quarantine. All have liberty to 
pass over to the infected district who desire—and many desire. 
If the houses of ill-fame should double in the next twelve 
months, in any city, it,is safe to say no serious check would be 
offered by the police force. The citizen praying for repression 
would be coolly informed that the city needs this increase for 
the protection of virtuous women ! 

3. The license system. This is claimed by some to be the 
most satisfactory solution of the vexed problem. Many houses 
of prostitution could be taxed out of existence and the rest 
should bear part of the financial burden they entail upon the 
city. Weshrink with horror from the thought of turning our 
shame into a commercial transaction, and selling the virtue of 
our daughters for money. But the nation whose policy is to 
license the saloon, is logically driven to this course. There are 
people whose moral obliquity is so great that they can see no harm 
in reaping a money consideration from iniquity. If the false 
education which now prevails on platform and in the press, con- 
cerning the utility of license, continues, we will not be surprised 
to see the same method applied to all popular evils. It gives us 
pain to predict that license will be the régime inaugurated by 
many of our cities for the social evil. The raids with a fine im- 
posed are, practically, a license to go on with impunity for a 
year or more. We cannot too strongly condemn this policy. It 
is hush money to conscience ; it appeals to the cupidity of the 
taxpayer ; it does not lessen the evil, but securely intrenches it. 

4.. The method of suppression. This is the only certain 
remedy. Yet the history of our cities shows nothing but signal 
failure. The efforts for repression are spasmodic and devoid 
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of system. Officials are seldom in sympathy with enforcement 
of law, and when moral pressure from the public compels them 
to act, unreasonable harshness in dealing with the inmates of 
the bad houses often produces a reaction in favor of the un- 
fortunate victims. A crusade upon the evil is followed by 
lethargy and increased lawlessness. The good accomplished is 
but temporary and of doubtful value. Why? Before answer- 
ing this question it is necessary to look upon a wide field for re- 
search, where we can mention but briefly a few very important 


facts. 
CAUSES OF THE SOCIAL EVIL. 


1. Violation of the hygienic laws. Depletion of vitality, 
impairment of health, and loss of nervous force, are both cause 
and consequent of the sin of impurity. This is not at once 
apparent to the student of social science. It is presumed that a 
superabundance of vital force, an exuberance of animal spirits, 
and perfect bodily health, all operate as strong incentives to the 
indulgence of passion. But heaven never intended a good and 


desirable gift to become a snare to the soul. The nearer human- 
ity approaches the ideal standard of physical perfection, the 
farther removed is it from depraved appetite and passion. It is 
the man with impaired health who is least fortified against those 
evils which most swiftly destroy the body. Hence bad sanitary 
arrangements, food poor in quality and insufficient in quantity, 
long hours of labor, close confinement in shop or store, poor 
ventilation, and a multitude of other causes, undermine health 
and make the victim of untoward circumstances an easy prey to 
the prevailing evils of city life. The tenement house of New 
York, which is being copied by other cities, is, by its very con- 
struction a breeder of the social evil. Many hundred buildings 
are constructed on the same plan providing for four families to 
each story, or twenty families to a block. One room about 
fifteen feet square serves as parlor, living room, and kitchen. 
Another much smaller answers for sleeping apartment. Rules of 
common decency cannot be observed with such an arrangement. 
A reform of the evil of impurity must not ignore the causes 
which affect in a special manner the physical nature of man. 
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2. Artificial and stimulated life. The social evil is a city 
plague. Urban life is vastly different from rural life, not only 
for reasons already given but for others still more cogent. City 
life is highly excitable ; the nervous system is tense; the strain 
upon body and mind enormous ; the hours of rest come late in 
the night, often after a delirium of pleasure or a banquet of 
highly seasoned foods with large quantities of stimulants. The 
body is goaded on during the day with alcohol and nicotine ; at 
night intoxication of amusements must follow, and alas, too often 
lust. It is the minority that adheres to the simplicity of the 
country home. With the majority of urban population life is a 
round of various forms of dissipation. The family circle at the 
humble fireside no longer possesses any attraction. ‘The 
Cotter’s Saturday Night’’ is an idyllic picture of olden times. 
Now at 7 o’clock p. m. the home empties itself. The stifling 
dance house, the crowded theater, the sensuous opera, the beer- 
garden, saloon, and bawdy house receive the inmates. Two 
articles of commerce are found in or near all these places—liquor 
and lust. When passion is inflamed by the former and the judg- 
ment dethroned, modesty is stabbed and virtue destroyed. The 
zealous reformer along any humanitarian line, as poverty, vice 
or crime, sooner or later runs against a saloon. Any scheme, 
which proposes to cure mankind of the sin of impurity and at 
the same time leave the saloon intact, is a wild chimera un- 
worthy of serious consideration. 

3. Impure literature. On the second day of March, 1872, 
systematic work for the suppression of obscene books and 
pictures was commenced in New York City, by an humble 
country boy without money and without friends. For nearly 
forty years the diabolical work of poisoning the minds of the 
youth had been going on without even a feeble protest in 
the courts of justice. The mails of the United States were 
freely used to diSseminate corrupt literature and articles for im- 
mural purposes. The work of Anthony Comstock begun in that 
year met with bitter hostility. He was called a ‘‘ busy-body,”’ 
and ‘‘a meddler in other people’s business.’’ His motives were 
impugned. Shameful libels were published against him by ex- 
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convicts, freethinkers, and free-lovers. His life was attempted. 
But good people responded to his appeals for aid, and in sixteen 
years 742 convictions were secured and penalties aggregating 265 
years imprisonment, and $35,000 fines had been imposed. 

Forty-nine tons of books, plates, etc., were seized. But in many 
cities no organization has been effected and the vilest poison is 
sold to whomsoever will buy. It is, we grant, exceedingly diffi- 
cult to draw the line between the pure and impure in literature. 

We by no means favor an official censorship of the press. Yet 
we are confident public opinion would sustain an action for the 
suppression of that literature whose manifest and sole purpose is 
to inflame the passions of the youth. 

4. Obscene pictures. In thousands of places in all our large 
cities, displayed in shop-windows and saloons, may be seen illus- 
trations of vile character. At all hours of day and evening 
groups of men and boys are found eagerly feasting their eyes 
upon this savory dish of wickedness. The devotees of sin are 
pictured in the most. attractive form, attire, and posture, to 
inflame the passions of men. Great multitudes are daily receiv- 
ing an education in lust and having enkindled fires which shall 
consume the soul. The display of theatrical bill-boards is 
no less an evil. The illustrations are nearly of life size, and 
with the addition of flesh tone make the appeal to the baser na- 
ture still stronger. The advertising is so public that he, 
who would escape the debauch of imagination, cannot. If the 
picture of the stage is such, what must the reality be upon which 
young men and women gaze, without blushing! Remove all 
obscenity in language and action from the stage, put actors in 
clothing suitable to a family parlor, the theater could not live a 
year. Exposure of the body in immodest attire ; suggestions of 
the vile in language, look, and act; gross familiarity of the 
sexes upon the stage; these are the chief attractions of the 
modern theater. In other words, people spend money for 
the very purpose of inflaming passion! Is it to be wondered 
that the sequence is often unbridled lust? I am aware that this 
description needs modification. There are plays of a high moral 
and intellectual order, but they are seldom a financial success. 
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Playwriters have made the humiliating confession that some- 
thing of the vulgar must be inserted to cater to a vitiated taste, 
otherwise the play is pronounced flat, insipid, and will prove a 
failure. So long as shop-windows, bill-boards, and the stage 
continue to educate the beastly part of human nature, the house 
of ill-fame will be an essential feature of modern civilization. 
Inflammable material cannot be thrown upon a fire without 
flames appearing in some quarter. 


REASONS FOR FAILURE. 


Why has the oft attempted effort of suppression signally 
failed, or at best been a temporary check followed by a deluge of 
sin? Reformers have too often overlooked the fact that evils are 
correlated. Each is a tributary cause to all others. The house 
of shame while a mighty cause for the increase of lust, is at the 
Same time a legitimate product of our municipal life. The 
feeders of impurity are found in the kindred evils we have 
attempted to describe. To select out one in a multitude of evils 
which give mutual support and comfort to each other, and di- 
rect all moral forces in a mighty crusade for its utter sup- 
pression, is supreme folly. Such is the usual method in deal- 
ing with disreputable houses. We are entirely too narrow in 
our lines of procedure. We permit our boys to be debauched 
by lewd pictures everywhere, by the boys’ theater, by vile 
songs in the saloon, by obscene books, sold with impunity and 
read at the midnight hour,—and then, when passion is de- 
veloped into a frightful monster, we suppose the whole work of 
social purity is accomplished by seeking to prevent the final 
overt act of sin. The warfare against vice must extend its line 
of attack to all pernicious influences which affect purity of life 
and conduct. Closing up houses of ill-fame and driving the in- 
mates into the street is totally inadequate as a remedy. To 
seek to enforce purity by such legal measures alone, is like 
damming a stream while permitting the fountains to flow. 
Enforcement of law must be insisted upon; laws inoperative 
must give place to better legislation; but it is wisdom to give 
far more attention to causes than has been done heretofore. 












THE SOCIAL EVIL AND ITS REMEDY. 


LINES OF PROCEDURE. 

These are three; and may be represented by the church, the 
ballot-box and the school-house. There must be a society for 
the suppression of vice, proper machinery and officers for the 
enforcement of law ; and true education for the children. The 
first is obtained by the codperation of all citizens who love 
virtue and good government; the second, by electing men to 
municipal office who practice morality and will earnestly seek 
enforcement of law; the third, by common sense education in 
our public schools. We wish briefly to treat each of these lines 
of thought. 

1. Organized virtue. Excessive individualism prevails 
among good people. They hold themselves aloof from united 
action. Here lies the weakness in dealing with this giant evil. 
Moral forces are unorganized, hence inoperative. The churches, 
of the same denomination even, are isolated centers of activity, 
and concerted action is impossible. It is a deplorable fact that 
evil is more effectively organized than the influences which make 
for righteousness. Some years ago when people were aroused to 
a spasmodic effort for the suppression of vice in a certain city, a 
detective explored a long street given over to shame. At the 
moment of his appearance three sharp raps were given on a 
window pane. These were repeated at the next house and so on 
to the end of the street. In a few moments lights were out and 
the stillness of death prevailed. It must be understood that 
evil is a well organized fraternity with its signs, grips, and pass- 
words which are perfectly understood, and is abundantly able to 
thwart all individual effort. Organized virtue alone can stamp 
it out. There is need of a powerful national organization for the 
suppression of vice, with branches in every city and town, which 
will enlist the sympathy and active codperation of all good 
people who love the purity of home and society. Until the 
scattered fragments are brought together into organic relation, 
we may expect the cause of good morals will suffer more disas- 
trous defeat than it has experienced in the past. ‘‘ What is 
everybody’s business is nobody’s business.’’ Few men are will- 
ing to incur the expense, odium, and danger of prosecution 
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merely for the public weal. The collective wisdom of such a 
society will become common property. There would be one 
bureau of information ; one center of publication of literature 
which would throw a flood of light upon the moral condition of 
cities and give valuable suggestions as to the best methods of 
procedure. Our hearts grow faint at the thought of single- 
handed effort against a monstrous evil, but in numbers there is 
strength, inspiration and assurance of success. 

2. Municipal government. Observation has taught us that 
war upon the social evil, without active cooperation of the police 
force and cordial support from the several departments of muni- 
cipal government, results in defeat and humiliation in the 
presence of our enemies. Officials, who are bad at heart and 
willing to wink at flagrant wrongs for a money consideration or 
for votes, can find abundant opportunity to thwart the best 
directed effort to check a bold and insolent form of evil. Justice 
frequently miscarries because men, whose sworn duty is to 
enforce the law, care nothing for virtue or the good of society. 
Elect men who are not afflicted with moral paralysis. Party 
chains should not only hang loose but be entirely severed in 
municipal elections. The sole question should be, what men will 
best conserve the interests of society and the home. Party 
bondage has been the curse of our cities. The shameful misrule, 
open connivance with sin, and dominance of the slum element 
must very largely be charged against the moral account of the 
upright, pious citizen who blindly votes his party ticket irre- 
spective of the character of the men whose names it bears. 
Unclean men will never give us a clean government. With a 
powerful vigilant committee and city officials in active sympathy 
with all wise efforts for the mitigation of evil, we may look for 
good results. 

2. True education. It is a far more sensible way to counter- 
act causes than provide remedies for malignant diseases. Evil 
is abnormal. Mental, moral, and physical deficiencies may be 
supplemented ; inherited tendencies to evil overcome, by proper 
education. - Intellectual training of our youth is insufficient. 
Hygienic instruction and physical culture should receive equal 
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attention. Practical morality unembarrassed by theological 
questions should receive great emphasis in the schoolroom. 
Forewarned is forearmed. Virtue can be presented in all its at- 
tractive beauty and vice in its hideous deformity with perfect 
safety. Teach that there is no sex in sin ; that a vile act is just 
as much a crime in a boy as in a girl. School is the place to 
make character. It is possible by true education to give charac- 
ter such temper and polish that the filth of the street will 
not adhere to it. Health of body and soul are strongest safe- 
guards against ‘‘the pestilence that walketh in darkness and the 
destruction that wasteth at noonday.’’ The lamentable fact 
is that the school, the home, and the church, do not seriously 
undertake such a work. In the school it is all intellect at the 
expense of the body, and to the neglect of morals; in the home 
it is often shameful indifference, permitting the child to grow up 
in gross ignorance of its own powers and the terrible conse- 
quences which follow violation of the laws of purity; in the 
church it is ecclesiasticism, theology, descriptive geography, 
manners and customs of bygone ages, instead of the one thing 
needful, i. e., such a moral and spiritual training as will prepare 
the child to overcome temptation. Let us have common sense 
education. 

While advocating relentless hostility to the evil, we do insist 
upon more intelligent-treatment of the causes and better means 
of prevention. Check the foul stream, but guard also its sources. 

OBJECTIONS ANSWERED. 

1. More charity and less law is the demand of the age. 
“The prostitute is a poor unfortunate, a victim of untoward cir- 
cumstances, more sinned against than sinning. To treat her as 
acommon offender and punish according to the rigors of the 
law is unduly harsh and public sentiment will not approve.’’ 
Nearly every culprit is more or less a victim of bad environ- 
ment, yet to apply a mawkish sentimentality in his behalf would 
overthrow all justice. The abandoned, lewd woman does more 
than destroy life, she murders character. If she refuses to 
reform, when opportunity is given, she should bear the penalty 
in its severity. Many of those who have strayed from virtue’s 
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path could be saved and returned to their homes, others could 
be shielded from temptation in houses of refuge until honest em- 
ployment is secured. 

2. People cannot be made virtuous by law. ‘‘ Whenever 
Christian people advocate legal restraints it is a confession that 
the Gospel is inadequate to the salvation of the world, and it is 
seeking to reform men by law. You never can legislate virtue 
into the human heart.’’ Whenever demand is made for the en- 
forcement of law against popular evils, this cry is raised. We 
suspect its sincerity. Why is not the same criticism offered when 
thieves are incarcerated and murderers hanged? Simply because 
these crimes are not so popular as lust and liquor. No sane man 
for a moment thinks that people can be made virtuous by law. 
Enforcement of law simply provides the conditions for virtue. 
Government should make it easy to do right and hard to do 
wrong. We have faith in human nature, sinful though it be. 
Give the people a chance to be virtuous and they will be vir- 
tuous. 


EDWIN O. BUXTON. 










THE FREE COINAGE OF SILVER. 


BY HON. HENRY W. SEYMOUR. 


HE currency question now agitating the public mind, in 

Congress and out, is generally styled one between mono- 
metallism and bimetallism. Is not the contest deeper than this? 
Is it not rather one between metal and paper? I do not mean to 
say that if the advocates of metal were successful, paper would 
not be used. Contrarily, I think it would be in the form of 
certificates for coin or bullion, or both in reserve. In this case 
it would be used simply for the convenience of circulation, the 
full value in coin or bullion being behind it. It would then 
bear the same relation to the metal as the check does to the de- 
posit. The one would be as thoroughly secured to the holder as 
the other. In the one case the government holds.the deposit ; 
in the other the banking corporation would have it; but in both 
cases the equivalent of value would be behind each. Metal and 
certificates being then thus allied for security and convenience, 
the real contention arises between metal and paper. By paper 
I mean bank notes based on governmental and municipal in- 
debtedness. 

In the ante-war period the bank notes of New York were 
based on United States bonds, New York State bonds, and farm 
mortgages. This system worked well, and in case of failure of 
a bank the notes were redeemed. The national bank notes are 
redeemed under our national banking law. The greenbacks, 
amounting to $346,000,000, carry the promise of the national 
government with one hundred millions of gold as a reserve. 
The national bank notes carry the same national promise by the 
security of the United States bonds with the required reserve 
under the law in the vaults of the national banks. What, then, 
is the difference of security between the bank note and the 
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greenback? The first is based upon the time promise of the 
government with the lawful reserve in the vaults of the bank. 
Stockholder liability is a safeguard, but the basis is the bond. 
The second is based upon the demand promise of the govern- 
ment with a little more than twenty-five per cent of coin reserve 
in the treasury vaults, which has generally been interpreted as 
held for the security of the greenback. 

Under our present system three kinds of paper currency are 
issued : greenbacks, national bank notes, and treasury notes (or 
certificates). The increase of greenback issue has ceased. The 
national bank notes are insufficient alone, since United States 
bonds are decreasing through payment. There seems to be no 
attempt to fund or pay off the greenback. Hence the three 
kinds of currency remain. And yet there is unrest in financial 
circles. The issue is developing between metal and paper. 
Those who would favor paper, and the issue of bank notes on 
securities, have not yet fully shown their purpose. The attempt 
has been indicated in one direction by the resolution in one of 
the national political platforms to remove the ten per cent tax 
on state bank issues. Would not a return to state bank issues 
be an ignoring of the wisdom of past experience, and a step 
backward in our march of civilization? Can we expect to have 
other than a national currency, one that is good and at par 
everywhere? It is unlikely the American people will consent 
to take this backward step. 

The attempt has been made in another direction, by the de- 
monetization or restriction of the use of silver, and here the 
contest centers. Stop the purchase and the coinage of silver— 
these are the watchwords. What, then, shall take its place? 
Bank notes, state or national, based upon indebtedness of some 
kind, is the direction for an increase of currency. The bank 
issue realizes by loans, interest on its circulation, and also 
profits by interest on bonds securing the same. On acéount of 
the premium on bonds, the interest received from this source is 
small. What the future would show with an increase of in- 
debtedness for banking purposes, might be different, and it is 
this position, the paper contestants desire to reach. The limita- 
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tion in the law, ‘‘ except when otherwise expressly stipulated in 
the contract,’’ means something. 

Continue the permissibility of the demonetization of silver 
and stop its purchase; redemption is then practically based upon 
gold, of which metal, it is conceded, there is an insufficiency for 
circulation and reserve. The increase of currency would then 
be largely in the direction of bank notes, based upon indebted- 
ness, with a percentage of coin reserve. The profits of the 
currency in this way accrue to the banks. In financial con- 
vulsions under this system suspension often follows. It is an in- 
variable rule in case of great wars. Even in financial flurries 
the government has often been obliged to aid the market by 
taking up its bonded indebtedness with gold. The reason is, the 
bank reserves are insufficient and gold is being hoarded through 
fear or for speculation. This will continue under the bank note 
system. During the life of our government the system in vogue 
has always been a source of failure, suspension, or panic. As 
we have departed from the money of the Constitution, we have 
threaded the paths of doubt to the quagmire of insecurity. 

It is improbable, even with coin certificates based upon the 
full use of gold and silver, that we should have sufficient 
currency for the demands of business without the present bank 
notes. Certainly not, if the greenbacks were withdrawn, which, 
in railroad parlance, would be called floating indebtedness. It 
would seem that after one hundred years of financial experience 
some plan would have been devised and followed, which would 
more permanently meet all circumstances and emergencies. The 
reason is, we have separated our currency from a sufficient 
reserve or full equivalent of coin. The currency is for the 
benefit of the people, and why should not the people, as far as 
practicable, issue and control it? The most effective way gov- 
ernment can do this is by the issue of certificates with coin or 
bullion’ behind them. The ratio or coin standard of the two 
metals has been fixed, with little governmental change, for one 
hundred years. In many nations silver has been demonetized, 
and yet in a large number it is almost the only metal in use 
as money. 
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Of late years our governmental policy has been the purchase of 
silver, until it has absorbed annually, excepting the portion 
used in the arts, the production of our mines. The purchase 
price has been largely below the coinage value. On this account 
it has come to be called dishonest money. Based upon a gold 
price, silver has fallen below the coinage value, which, the free 
coinage advocates say, is because it has been domonetized and 
governmentally discredited. The government buys silver at its 
gold value in the open market, and forces the citizen to take it 
at its coinage value in transactions where gold is not specified. 
It buys at a low price, it sells at a high price. The people indi- 
vidually say this is unjust. The great political parties demand 
that gold and silver shall be on a parity. The simple way this 
result can be reached is to pay as you buy, whendemanded. This 
does not necessarily involve changing the standard. If after the 
word dollars, in coin certificates, could be added, or, when pre- 
sented in sums of one hundred dollars or multiples thereof in bullion at 
its market value, the certificate then would be on a parity with 
gold coin. In national transactions the certificate would be used, 
and accepted on the coin standard. In international transactions 
the gold standard would be maintained by accepting the bullion 
value. The government would then be honest with the citizen, 
by giving value without changing the present standard. The coin 
would answer nationally, the bullion internationally. The stamp 
of itself has no value internationally, the test is weight and fine- 
ness. Two metals, both in reality merchandise, differing annually 
in their relative production, cannot be placed on a parity with a 
fixed standard. Governments exercising their own sovereignty, 
within their own limits, may make a fixed standard, while out- 
side such limits the standard has no force. International agree- 
ments fixing a uniform standard would simplify and might prac- 
tically settle the question, but until this is reached, bullion rated 
by weight and fineness is the best practical solution of the prob- 
lem. The agreement of civilized nations would have much force 
in all the markets of the world, and wherever their trade 
extended would have great weight in fully settling the problem. 
That there is much difficulty in arranging an international stan- 
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dard is shown by the action of the Monetary Conference. Cred- 
itor nations are no more desirous of a bimetallic standard than 
creditors among nations. Recent English utterances confirm 
this. A currency based upon indebtedness, with a twenty-five 
per cent reserve of one metal, is more readily controlled by a 
corner, more panicky and more favorable to the lender, than one 
based upon two metals with a larger reserve, or still better with 
full metallic value behind it. If all paper currency were issued 
only upon a full metallic reserve, there would be no possibility 
of a money panic. There would be little, if any temporary 
transfers of metal in business convulsions similar to that 
occasioned by the Baring failure. If the Bank of England had 
possessed in her vaults a value of metal equal to her paper issue, 
she would not have been a borrower from France. If in wars no 
bills were issued unless upon a full metallic basis, there would 
be no suspension. Governments might borrow as now on time 
bonds, but the rate of interest would depend on the patriotism 
or confidence of the lenders. It would be aserious and exhaust- 
ive war, when with a currency sufficient in time of peace for 
commercial and public uses, based upon a full metallic reserve, 
the government would be obliged to issue fiat money to maintain 
its armies and protect its life. No human foresight can provide, 
thoroughly and under all circumstances, in its constitutional law 
or statutory provisions against all financial and political con- 
vulsions, aroused and fomented by the passions, cupidity, or 
ambitions of men; but the golden mean of conservative fore- 
thought and experience will represent the best thought and 
safest rule of human action. 

The payee of a check expects demand payment made, relying 
on the deposit being sufficient at time of receipt. Why, then, 
should not the government be similarly situated with reference to 
its currency, and be able at all times to redeem it? Why is not 
that currency best which has an equivalent metallic reserve ? 
Why should the currency, which. is the substructure of all 
business and commercial transactions, be subject to suspension 
of payment, because unusual conditions of demand and finan- 
cial convulsions find a fractional reserve of metal, unequal to 
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redemption, necessitating suspension? A coin certificate meets 
this, and all exceptional conditions, because it is an honest and 
true certificate, and fulfills its representation by having an equal 
amount of coin or bullion behind it. 

For greater convenience of circulation, certificates are used. 
The public prefers them, knowing that the treasury holds the 
coin for redemption. In free coinage, the government receives 
the metal and returns the coin. It takes whatever metal comes, 
stamps and returns. It acts as trustee. The currency is for the 
benefit of the people; if there is any gain or loss, the people 
should make or bear it. Who can be more responsible than the 
government, for it is the aggregation of the people? Under the 
present banking system the government affords security to bill 
holders, because, if failure should occur in the payment of bonds, 
the security would be practically lost. 

The government now permits the free coinage of gold, but pur- 
chases a certain amount of silver annually, paying in notes or 


certificates for the same. It pays a less amount than the coinage 
value. This is a surplus or profit. The government receives 
full value for the purchase price of the metal, but it coins at less 
value for circulation as money among citizens. Why should not 
the government deal equitably with the citizen, giving as much 
value as it receives? 


So far as public dues are concerned, it now does, when taken 
in payment. The fear comes that the issue of certificates and 
the amount of greenbacks over the coin reserve will exceed by 
too large a sum the annual receipts of government. Hence it is 
proposed to stop the purchase of silver. To preserve the parity 
of metals, is it not wise that the government should pay or sell, 
if you please, silver as bought at its market value, limited asa 
minimum in redemption to the coined weight? Whenever the 
minimum of coin weight should be reached, gold and silver 
would be on a parity at the present standard, and coin in lieu of 
bullion would be paid. It has happened in our national history 
that gold has been below the value of silver by the accepted 
standard. 

If metals were more largely used in the world, and less paper 
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based on indebtedness, or the metal reserve were greater, it is 
questionable whether there would be sufficient even of the two 
metals for the world’s needs of circulation. If under the policy 
of the payment of bullion there accrued a loss or gain to the 
government, the fact would be rarely discovered, except from an 
examination of the treasury books, or a recount, as the amount 
of silver would never, probably, be reduced sufficiently low to 
indicate surplus or deficit, or to excite alarm. It would be un- 
precedented if any drain of sufficient magnitude should occur, 
which would approach near the gain or loss point. Under this 
system the people would pay for or profit by the purchase and 
sale of silver. The people receive the benefits of a stable cur- 
rency, and should reap the gain or bear the burden in maintain- 
ing the same. The term market value could be defined by 
statute, a reasonable construction given, and proper method of 
determination fixed. If silver, under the operation of this plan, 
should appreciate to the present governmental standard, the 
silver dollar would be entirely used, as no smaller amount of 
metal would be paid, and practical free coinage would be 
reached. Is not this the direct and proper way to free coinage ? 
When the parity of metals at the present standard should be 
reached, then free coinage could be adopted. 

Would not all nations, if the United States should adopt this 
plan, be forced to acquiesce and accept, or suffer loss of trade 
with the silver nations, and even with the United States? 
Cannot the United States by its separate action ultimately force 
bimetallism throughout the world? The United States, with its 
coasts bordering on the two great oceans, with its territory grid- 
ironed with trunk line systems of railways, ultimately to be con- 
nected completely with the Central and South American States ; 
with the Nicaragua or Panama Canal or both constructed ; with 
a currency based on a parity of the two metals, and maintained 
favorable to all trading nations; with reciprocal treaties afford- 
ing reasonable concessions to all, would reap the benefits of its 
location, facilities of intercourse, and a wise and beneficent 
policy of finance and trade. 

HENRY W. SEYMOUR. 






















































































































THE PROBLEM OF MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT. 


BY FREDERICK H. COOKE. 


y MAY be regarded as a strange proposition, that the so- 

lution of the problem of the government of our large 
American municipalities is closely interwoven with the solution 
of what is known as the ‘‘trust,’’? or monopoly problem. Yet 
we shall endeavor to present considerations pointing to such a 
conclusion. 

By way of preface, we venture to suggest that the general 
problem of municipal government is, after all, not so important 
or serious as current criticisms on methods of governing particu- 
lar municipalities would seem to indicate. Probably the vast 
majority, even of the intelligent citizens of the city of New 
York, would be largely unconscious of anything wrong in their 
municipal government were it not for newspaper criticisms. In 
other words the personal, daily experience of the average citi- 
zen of the city furnishes little to remind him disagreeably of the 
existence of his municipal government. Perhaps it may be laid 
down as an axiom that the more extensive the industrial develop- 
ment of a given community, the less susceptible it is to injury 
from a bad political administration. Nevertheless we do not 
deny that there are certain evils meriting attention, which are 
ordinarily associated with the government of our large cities. 
Not that open, flagrant violations of existing laws are frequent ; 
the evils come rather in the shape of abuses under the forms of 
existing law. Thus, laws authorizing municipal contracts for 
the execution of extensive undertakings, such as building streets, 
sewers, or waterworks, almost necessarily invest the municipal 
officers with a large discretion liable to abuse, without, however, 
any technical violation of existing laws. Unnecessary public 
works are undertaken, and necessary public works are carried on 
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with unnecessary expense, there being the opportunity, at least, 
for the municipal officers awarding the contract to share more or 
less openly in its benefits. For graphic illustrations as to how 
such opportunities are presented and utilized see an article 
entitled, ‘‘ The Science of Municipal Corruption,’’ by an anony- 
mous writer, published in the February Forum. Here it is said 
with substantial truth: ‘If municipal governments had no 
profitable contracts to award, if school boards had no text-books 
to select, we should have no ‘ municipal problem.’ ”’ 

But we do not undertake here to catalogue the evils in ques- 
tion ; it is our purpose merely to point out the general conditions 
underlying the problems of municipal government, with the 
view of assisting toward the formation of general conceptions in 
the light of which the expediency of any particular proposition 
may be tested. 

Many such propositions have been made, with a view to 
removing or diminishing the evils in question. Some of these 
propositions have been shown by the test of experience to be in- 
effectual or harmful ; few have shown any considerable tendency 
to accomplish the main object, and, as to those few, it seems 
generally admitted that they are no more than alleviatives, not 
radical cures. 

Generally speaking, those making such propositions have 
overlooked the impulses of human nature and the facts of human 
history. A careful consideration of such facts might have 
shown them that the radical remedy is not to be found in any 
change or set of changes in mere statutory law. Let us, then, 
specify some of the conditions that have been commonly so over- 
looked. 

For instance, little attention has been paid until recently to 
the circumstances under which our great municipalities originated 
and have developed. Surely, he who would predict the future 
career of a given individual, can, other things being equal, do 
so far more accurately in the light of a knowledge of the past 
history of that individual. Equally true is it, that he who 
would predict the future career of a great municipality will be 
assisted by a knowledge of the past history of that municipality. 
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Most of the newer municipalities had their forms of government 
ready made for them by copying from others longer established. 
But leaving this element of imitation out of consideration, it is, 
generally speaking, true, that our large American municipalities 
originated, and for a long time pursued their career, under the 
severe stress of danger from hostile attack. For more than a 
hundred and fifty years after the commencement of our colonial 
history, the scattered settlements (many of which have now 
grown to be large municipalities) were exposed to almost 
perpetual danger of attack from the French and their Indian 
allies. The experiences of that long period had a powerful in- 
fluence upon the form of our municipal governments, an influence 
that is, in a very large degree, present to-day. In other words, 
the conditions under which our municipal institutions originated 
and took their form were largely conditions of militancy, or war- 
fare, while the conditions under which we now confront our 
municipal problems are conditions of industrialism or peace. 

Mr. Herbert Spencer has laid great stress on the distinction be- 
tween militant and industrial types of society, as furnishing an 
important key for the solution of social problems. We believe 
that the distinction made by Mr. Spencer is essentially a real 
one, though capable of reference to a more radical distinction, 
that is, one between a social state wherein pain-producing 
activities predominate, and a social state wherein pleasure- 
producing activities predominate. That is to say, there are two 
great classes of social activities: the one class consists of those 
activities by which one seeks his own pleasure through the 
medium of another’s pain; the other class consists of those 
activities by which one seeks his own pleasure through the 
medium of another’s pleasure. In a militant state activities of 
the first class predominate ; for instance: the soldier in an 
enemy’s country obtains food and shelter, not by purchase, but 
by violence. In an industrial state activities of the second class 
predominate ; people habitually obtain food and shelter, not by 
violence, but by purchase. 

We would not be understood as saying that the form of our 
municipal institutions is to be fully comprehended simply from a 
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knowledge of American history ; of course, as every historical 
student understands, such form has been largely determined by 
corresponding European, particularly English, institutions. But 
this fact, rightly understood, only serves to reinforce our con- 
clusion that the conditions under which our municipal govern- 
ments originated and long developed, were largely conditions of 
warfare, and not conditions of peace. 

Forms of government change slowly, and it is generally 
admitted that they do not, as a rule, change with sufficient 
rapidity to be in perfect harmony with surrounding conditions. 
Hence it is natural to expect that our municipal governments 
existing under industrial conditions will continue to bear marked 
traces of the militant conditions formerly at work. 

Mr. Spencer has shown by an overwhelming array of evidence 
that whenever a government becomes strong and centralized for 
the purpose of adjustment to militant conditions, that is, for 
protection against the foreign foe, the governmental control does 
not confine itself to functions necessary for purely militant con- 
ditions, but almost inevitably extends to the regulation of purely 
industrial conditions. A striking illustration of this is furnished 
by the history of France prior to the Revolution. Incessant 
foreign wars had resulted in the existence of a very strong, and 
very much centralized government ; and, as an accompaniment, 
had grown up a minute governmental regulation of trade and 
manufacture, such as now seems almost incredible. In the light 
of this general tendency, it is not surprising that we find our 
large American municipalities to-day carrying on a considerable 
amount of business that is purely industrial in its character. 
For instance : the city of New York carries on the business of sup- 
plying water to its more thana million and a half of inhabitants. 

But it is just in the circumstance that American municipalities 
are carrying on these extensive industrial enterprises, that the 
whole matter of the problem of municipal corruption resides. 
And it is only by ignoring the plain facts of human nature, that 
the conclusion can be reached that while these municipalities 
carry on these enterprises, there can be anything like a radical 
Solution of this problem. . 
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But, if the muncipalities do not carry on these enterprises, 
‘ who will? The inhabitants of a large city can not dispense with 
water works and sewers and paved streets, even if the cost of 
obtaining them under present conditions is largely increased by 
corruption in the city government. If these things are neces- 
sary, and if it is necessary that the city furnish them, and if 
they cannot be furnished by the city without great corruption in 
the government, why not accept the fact of municipal corruption 
as an inevitable one, at least, until human nature has undergone 
a radical alteration ? 

To a certain extent these arguments seem to us to be un- 
answerable. The time is not yet ripe for any adequate solution 
of the main problems of municipal government. The daily 
needs of our rapidly increasing muncipalities have temporarily 
outgrown the capacity of purely private industrial concerns to 
satisfy those needs. Hence, for the time being, we must utilize 
as well as we may, the machinery available, the long-established 
machinery of our municipal governments. 

But the new and better machinery is rapidly in process of 
construction, and will be available at no distant day. Such 
machinery consists of the vast industrial combinations already 
so efficiently employed in manufacture, transportation, and sale. 
Such needs of the inhabitants of our large municipalities as 
those for water, sewerage, etc., require large combinations of 
capital for the securing of their complete satisfaction. It is 
questionable, for instance, whether it would be practicable at 
present to rely on purely private enterprise to perform such a 
labor as that of constructing and operating the plant necessary 
for furnishing water to the inhabitants of the city of New York. 
But if we may trust the signs of the times, we may, in the near 
future, find ourselves able to rely on private enterprise to 
produce such results. 

A striking illustration of the character of what I may term 
the present transition stage of municipal problems, is seen in 
the recent agitation of the question, how to secure improved 
rapid transit for New York City. The undertaking of furnish- 
ing such rapid transit is a vast one, so vast that it is at least 
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doubtful whether it is now practicable to rely on purely private 
enterprise to furnish it. Yet the need is pressing, and the ques- 
tion arises whether it is expedient for the municipality itself to 
undertake the labor of constructing the necessary plant. It is 
generally understood that this method would involve a vast 
amount of ‘‘corruption,’’ yet, notwithstanding this prospect, it 
is perhaps a fair question whether the need is not so exigent as 
to make it expedient that the municipality construct the plant, 
instead of awaiting the more or less distant coming of such a 
vast industrial combination willing and competent to perform 
the work. 

All these special considerations point in our view to the one 
general consideration, that the time is not yet ripe for any satis- 
factory solution of the problems associated with the government 
of our large municipalities. Municipal corruption must con- 
tinue to exist as long as it remains necessary for municipal 
governments to carry on purely industrial enterprises. And it 
will remain necessary for municipal governments to carry on 
purely industrial enterprises, until there have grown up purely 
industrial concerns large enough and extensive enough to carry 
on such industrial enterprises. And, generally speaking, it does 
not appear that there have as yet grown up industrial concerns 
large enough and extensive enough for that purpose. 

In short, the ultimate solution of the problem of municipal 
government lies in the growth of large and numerous industrial 
concerns. Such industrial concerns have, indeed, come into ex- 
istence here and there, under the form of what are generally 
labeled ‘‘ trusts’’ and ‘‘ monopolies.’? We cannot stop here to 
discuss the trust problem, but content ourselves with stating as 
our view that the present popular agitation against these large 
combinations is ill-founded. In the growth and extension of 
these and like combinations lies, as it seems to us, the solution 
not merely of the problem of municipal government, but of 
many other difficult social problems. 

FREDERICK H. CooKE. 
















































































































DISTINCTIVE FEATURES OF THE PROHIBITION PARTY. 


BY REV. B. W. WILLIAMS. 


N A country like ours, where the people have a voice in 
the government, the existence of political parties would 
seem an absolute necessity. They serve a useful purpose as 
instruments for carrying out the convictions of their members 
and securing needed legislation. The trouble is, however, that 
party management too often falls into the hands of bad men, 
who use it for selfish and wicked purposes. In such cases, prin- 
ciples are lost sight of, parties become machines for the accom- 
plishment of unworthy aims, and are fraught with danger to the 
public good. 

The true patriot desires to see his country well governed, and 
cannot be indifferent to political parties. He must affiliate with 
that party whose candidates and measures, would, in his judg- 
ment, be most conducive to the welfare of society. To that end, 
he should carefully consider the principles of the various polit- 
ical parties, and the character of their standard bearers. During 
the last great quadrennial struggle for political supremacy, four 
different parties presented their claims upon the suffrages of the 
people. Each sought to recommend and enforce its claims by 
adducing the most weighty and convincing reasons it could offer. 

Each individual citizen should study the political issues of the 
day and decide for himself; and he should then heartily, intelli- 
gently, and uniformly support the party of his choice. The 
writer hereof, as an humble member of the Prohibition party, 
would respectfully present a few of the reasons for supporting 
that organization with his vote and influence. On some points 
the Prohibition party agrees with other parties; these points 
need not here be discussed. There are other particulars in 
which we agree with some and differ from others. And there 
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are also some things concerning which we differ from all other 
parties, and in which our peculiarities, therefore, most strikingly 
appear. 

The Prohibition party is a truly national party, founded on 
the general principles of good government and not upon sec- 
tional hatred. It does not array the North against the South, or 
the East against the West; but seeks to unite all good citizens 
in a party that shall give us a pure and good government. The 
continued existence of the two old parties depends upon keep- 
ing alive the sectional animosities engendered by the war. The 
Northern, or Republican, party and the Southern, or Demo- 
cratic party, hate each other with bitter and relentless hatred. 
In their election speeches and campaign documents, they often 
go back to the days of slavery and secession, and denounce each 
other for the course pursued then. They are constantly tearing 
open afresh the festering wounds of that fratricidal conflict, and 
parading them before the public with hysterical shrieks and 
crocodile tears, hoping thereby to influence the action of voters. 
This attempt to perpetuate sectional bitterness is itself a hin- 
drance to good government, and cannot be too strongly con- 
demned. There should be no room for such a spirit in the true 
American heart. The problems of the present, in whose 
solution every patriotic citizen should be interested, are too 
great to leave any time for sectional strife. The Prohibition 
party recognizes the fact that the war ended long ago. It does 
not live on old memories, but deals with the living issues. of 
to-day. It appeals to sober reason and judgment, rather than 
to passion and prejudice. It seeks to unite all the friends 
of good government in a movement to emancipate the American 
people from the rule of rum. It deplores the slowness of the 
rebound from the sectional bitterness of thirty years ago. It 
longs to see the day when old passions, grown to attenuated 
shadows of mere displeasure and petty exclusiveness, shall have 
disappeared forever. 

The Prohibition party is characterized by social and political 
catholicity, and is free from hurtful class distinctions. It seeks 
to secure the highest good of all worthy citizens, instead of 
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espousing the cause of one class to the detriment of others. It 
does not array the farmer against the manufacturer, or the 
working-man against the employer. It is such distinctions as 
these that have shortened the lives and prevented the success of 
other reform parties in the past. Seeking the interests of a few, 
and appealing to the prejudices of many, they have generally 
been short-lived and unfruitful. The Anti-Masonic party sur- 
vived only one election. The Know-Nothing party lived but a 
few years. The Greenback party flourished for a short time and 
perished. The Union Labor party endured for a season, and 
was merged into the People’s party. All the class parties of the 
past, except the last named, which was but recently organized, 
have either gone out of existence or been reduced to such a feeble 
and worthless state as to present only broken images of former 
glory. Unlike these, the Prohibition party recognized the one- 
ness of society and the interdependence of all classes. It is 
founded upon great moral and political truths, which are capa- 
ble of generating popular enthusiasm. Instead of having the 
seeds of dissolution sown in its formation, it contains within 
itself the elements of a perpetual self-preserving energy. 
Hence, it has grown steadily from the beginning, having passed 
through six presidential elections, and is to-day stronger than 
ever before. It has an influential press, a systematic organiza- 
tion throughout the Union, a generous and growing fund con- 
tributed by the people for party work, and a large number of 
earnest men and praying women laboring for its success. 

The Prohibition party, as its name implies, favors the sup- 
pression of the traffic in alcoholic beverages. The facts and 
arguments relied upon to sustain this position may be briefly 
summarized as follows: The liquor traffic costs our country 
$1,200,000,000 annually. It destroys the fruits of honest in- 
dustry and wastes the nation’s resources. It causes nine tenths 
of our crime and seven eighths of our poverty. It injures the 
health and vitiates the race. It retards the progress of educa- 
tion and religion. It corrupts our politics and obstructs the ad- 
ministration of justice. It desolates the home, causing tears to 
fall and hearts to break. Ina word, it is the wholesale destroyer 
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of life, property, and character. This great evil can be sup- 
pressed only by the enactment and enforcement of suitable legis- 
lation. Laws are made and executed only by a political party 
having control of the government. The Democratic and Re- 
publican parties both favor license and oppose prohibition. 
This is made clear from their platform declarations, their jour- 
nalistic utterances, the pronounced opinions of their great 
leaders, the character of their legislative enactments, and their 
conduct in the various state prohibition campaigns. 

The People’s party professes to sympathize with temperance 
reform, but at the same time declares in substance that it cannot 
afford to espouse the cause now, and regards questions of dollars 
and cents as being more important. The Prohibition party, 
therefore, is the only party that favors the suppression of the 
drink evil. It opposes all forms of license, taxation, or regula- 
tion of the liquor traffic which legalize and protect it. It affords 
the only opportunity for prohibitionists to express their true 
sentiments at the ballot box and vote for public officers who are 
entirely free from complicity with this deadly evil. 

The Prohibition party alone declares against the monumental 
injustice of disenfranchising one half of our citizens on account 
of sex. We contend that women should be allowed a voice in 
the government under which they live, subject only to the same 
legal restrictions that apply to men. We do not advocate this 
merely on the ground of sentiment or expediency, but because 
we believe that by the principles of right and justice the ballot 
belongs to women. The fourteenth amendment to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States declares that ‘all persons born or 
naturalized in the United States, and subject to the jurisdiction 
thereof, are citizens of the United States and of the state wherein 
they reside.’?’ This includes: women, for they are ‘‘ persons.’’ 
The Supreme Court of the United States has expressly declared 
that women are citizens. Webster definés the word citizen to 
mean ‘‘a person, native or naturalized, who has the privilege of 
voting for public officers, and who is qualified to fill offices in 
the gift of the people.’’ The right of suffrage inheres in citizen- 
Ship, and women, being citizens, are clearly entitled to exercise 
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it. No state has a Constitutional right to exclude any citizen 
from voting except for mental or moral incompetency. To do so 
is to trample upon the true American idea of liberty. Dr. 
Franklin, the distinguished revolutionary patriot and philos- 
opher, truly said: ‘‘ Liberty, or freedom, consists in having an 
actual share in the appointment of those who frame the laws. . . 
They who have no voice nor vote in the electing of representatives 
do not enjoy liberty.”’ The Prohibition party believes that the 
privilege of voting should be determined solely by standards of 
character and intelligence, and not by sex, property, or mere 
physical strength. Women have as much sense and integrity as 
men have, and would no doubt use the ballot with credit to 
themselves and with benefit to the country. 

The Prohibition party, in my judgment, occupies the only 
truly sound and rational position on the tariff question. Our 
present system of tariff legislation is grossly and shamefully un- 
just. It extorts money from the people indirectly, and to an 
outrageous extent. They are taxed according to what they con- 
sume instead of according to what they possess. In this way it 
frequently happens that the day laborer with a large family to 
support pays more for the support of the government than does 
the millionaire with no children. The Republican party favors 
a protective tariff, which enriches the few at the expense of the 
many, and is little better than robbery. The Democratic party 
favors a revenue tariff, which taxes the people according to their 
necessities, and not according to their ability. It is estimated 
that for every dollar of revenue received by the government in 
this way, at least four dollars are taken from the people. The 
difference in the amount of tariff proposed by Democrats and 
Republicans is, after all, comparatively small. The Republican 
law of ’83 prescribed rates averaging about 47 per cent, while 
the Democratic Mills bill averaged 42 per cent, leaving a differ- 
ence of 5 per cent between them! Yet they declare this the 
greatest question now before the people, and consider prohibition 
‘a side issue.’? The Prohibition party opposes tariff either for 
revenue or protection, and favors absolute free trade with all 
nations that will trade freely with us. We could justify tariff 
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only for defense against nations which levy tariff upon or bar 
out our products. We do not believe in impoverishing the 
masses to enrich a few manufacturers and monopolists. We do 
not believe that tariff is a proper method of raising national 
revenues. We contend that the burdens of taxation should be 
placed upon the wealth of the people instead of their poverty. 

The Prohibition party declares that ‘‘all men should be pro- 
tected in their right to rest one day in seven.’’ We do not, asa 
political party, deal with the religious aspects of the Sabbath 
question ; that is wisely left to the churches. We would not 
compel men by law to attend church, hear sermons, read the 
Bible, sing gospel hymns, or practice any form of worship on the 
Sabbath day ; but we earnestly contend that the grasping greed 
of this avaricious age should not be allowed to deprive our 
people of the needed day of rest; and that those who wish to 
observe it as a day of religious worship should have an oppor- 
tunity of doing so. We would seek to guard and protect the 
Sabbath only as a civil institution, without oppressing any one 
religiously. Blackstone, in his ‘‘ Commentaries,’ assures us 
that the Sabbath is of undoubted value as a civil institution, and 
perhaps no jurist or statesman of ability would dissent from this 
statement. Adam Smith, the distinguished political economist, 
said: ‘‘The Sabbath as a political institution is of inestimable 
value, independently of its claims to divine authority.’”’ Justice 
McLean, of the United States Supreme Court, expressed the 
opinion that ‘‘ where there is no Christian Sabbath there is no 
Christian morality ; and without this, free government cannot 
long be sustained.’’ Dr. Schaff, the well-known church historian 
and theologian, makes the following observations on this subject : 
“Take away the Sabbath, and you destroy the most humane and 
democratic institution which in every respect was made for man, 
but more particularly for the man of labor and toil, of poverty 
and sorrow. Take away the Sabbath, and you destroy a mighty 
conservative force, and dry up a fountain from which the family, 
the church, and the state receive constant nourishment and sup- 
port. Take away the Sabbath, and you shake the moral founda- 
tion of our national power and prosperity ; our churches will be 
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forsaken, our Sunday-schools emptied, our domestic devotions 
will languish, the fountains of public and private virtue will 
dry up; a flood of profanity, licentiousness, and vice will inun- 
date the land ; labor will lose its reward, liberty be deprived of 
its pillar, self-government will prove a failure, and our republi- 
can institutions end in anarchy and confusion, to give way, in 
due time, to the most oppressive and degrading military despot- 
ism known in the annals of history. Yea, the end of the Sabbath 
would be for America the beginning of the unlimited reign of 
the infernal idoltrinity, of Mammon, Bacchus, and Venus, and 
overwhelm us at last in temporal and eternal ruin.’”’ (Princeton 
Review, vol. xxxv., p. 570.) 

The fundamental importance of the weekly rest day fully 
justifies the state in seeking to maintain it. We cannot but 
approve the superior wisdom of the Prohibition party, which 
alone declares for the preservation and defense of the weekly 
day of rest. 

The Prohibition party takes advanced ground on all the lead- 
ing reform questions now before the American people. He who 
asserts that we are a party of but ‘‘one idea’’ only betrays the 
narrow limits of his reading. We favor an ample and sound 
currency, consisting of gold, silver, and paper, all full legal ten- 
der, and issued directly to the people by the government, with- 
out the intervention of banks. We believe that foreign 
immigration should be so restricted as to exclude criminals, 
paupers, and other undesirable classes, and that no foreigner 
should be allowed to vote until after he has been naturalized. 
We contend that railroads, telegraph lines, and all other means 
of transportation and communication which owe their existence 
to grants of power from the state, should be controlled by the 
state in the interest of the people, and no higher charges 
allowed than may be necessary to afford a reasonable profit on 
the capital actually invested. We condemn the reckless squan- 
dering of our public domain by which the dominant parties 
have, to a great extent, confiscated the patrimony of unborn 
generations ; and we insist that this policy should be reversed, 
that all unearned grants of land should be reclaimed, that no 
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more of the public lands should be thus given away, and that 
nonresident aliens should not be allowed to acquire land in this 
country. We favor the election of president, vice-president, 
and United States senators by a direct vote of the people. We 
believe in arbitration and conciliation as the best method of 
settling national and industrial disputes. We deplore the 
frequent instances of mob violence, and urge a more speedy, im- 
partial, and vigorous enforcement of Jaw. In short, we oppose 
all forms of oppression, injustice, and wrong, and favor all 
measures necessary for the public good. 

B. W. WILLIAMS. 





WHY STATE PROHIBITION IS NOT A SUCCESS. 


BY ALBERT M. POTTER. 


T IS a fact conceded by all, irrespective of party affiliation, 
that the liquor question is in its present form the vital ques- 
tion before the American people. Never before have the 
people of the several states become so aroused over prohibition 
legislation, and yet, notwithstanding the hold which anti- 
prohibition and prohibition has upon state politics, and the vim 
and vigor with which the prohibition forces carry on their cam- 
paigns, the liquor traffic is carried on in all its forms, and the 
prohibitory laws openly violated in those states where such laws 
now rest upon the statute books. ; 

Temperance organizations are in every county, and eloquence 
echoes from hill and valley as the temperance orators herald to 
the world the shame, suffering, and ruin which intemperance 
brings. The story of blighted hopes, of ruined homes, and of 
drunkards’ graves is taught with all its force and truth, and yet 
it must be conceded that in enforcing the prohibitory laws these 
lessons fall far short of their mark. 

Prohibitionists are, as a class, temperance people, but temper- 
ance people residing in prohibition states are not, as a class, 
prohibitionists, and as a result the prohibitionists, in their 
zealous endeavors to uphold and enforce the law, lose sight of 
the fact that their is a distinction between prohibition and 
temperance. Prohibition is not temperance, nor is it a pro- 
moter of temperance ; for there may be prohibitory laws placed 
upon the statute books with all the dignity which lawmakers 
can assume and the courts command. The law may be held 
Constitutional by the highest courts. It may be stringent and 
severe in its intentions and heavy penalties imposed on those 
who violate it, and yet if such laws are not enforced they have 
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not benefited the temperance cause. There may be the most 
stringent and thorough prohibitory law upon the statutes and 
gross intemperance among the people, and, on the other hand} 
there may be no prohibitory law upon the statutes and far 
greater temperance among the people. 

The primary object of all prohibitory legislation is to restrict 
and prohibit, and with the intention of prohibiting the sale of 
intoxicants some few states have passed what they term prohibi- 
tory laws, and it is my intention to set forth in this article my 
reasons for maintaining that state prohibition is impractical. 

Upon the payment of $25, and a proper application being 
made, the Federal government will issue to the applicant a 
United States Retail Liquor License, which is a guarantee on 
the part of the government that it will not molest the applicant 
during the following year, should he engage in the retail liquor 
business. 

The Federal government makes no distinction between states 
having prohibitory laws and those not having such laws, and in 
the very beginning of prohibition legislation, the state is con- 
fronted by Federal laws which directly or indirectly conflict 
with its well-defined and directed statutes. We have no national 
prohibitory laws and the Federal government and a majority of 
the states permit the manufacture of intoxicating liquors. 
Railroads are allowed to carry the same from one end of the 
Union to the other, and on all roads running north, south, east, 
or west, liquor is transported from one point to another, making 
it an easy matter for persons residing in prohibition states to 
import liquor in such quantities and at such times as they desire. 

In a state like Iowa, surrounded by ‘‘liquor states,’’ it becomes 
an easy matter to order liquor by letter and receive the same a 
day or two following, or should occasion require it, a telegram 
would bring it in less time. This is true even though the pro- 
hibitory law were enforced in every particular. It thus becomes 
an easy matter for any one, irrespective of age, to order and re- 
ceive liquor in any quantity and atall times. Children can order 
and receive it, and can carouse and corrupt—and the state with 
all its legislative power must stand by a witness, yet powerless 
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to enforce a remedy. The state becomes poorer by millions of 
dollars. Money is sent out of the state, liquor is imported and 
consumed, resulting in a total loss to the state. Private cellars 
are made liquor storerooms. Such a state of facts, the necessary 
outgrowth of a perfect prohibitory law, would be a means of in- 
creasing drunkenness ; for it must be conceded by all, that the 
more opportunities afforded for drinking the more drinking 
there will be. Such is the result of liquor stored in private 
houses within easy and unobserved access. 

Having thus named a few of the evils necessarily arising 
from an enforced prohibitory law, I will now confine myself to 
the evils arising from a non-enforced probibitory law. 

For this side of the question, I will confine myself more par- 
ticularly to the workings of the prohibitory law in Iowa. This 
law is a dead letter upon the statute books of Iowa; it is in- 
operative and of no force or effect. 

Some one, I fancy, suggests that the people should enforce it 
and I echo the statement, and concur that when a law is placed 
upon the statute books it should either be enforced or repealed ; 
but the people are the sovereign power of a state, they have 
power to make laws and to unmake them, power to enforce them 
or to ignore them. If the majority were in sympathy with the 
present prohibitory law in Iowa, they could enforce it, but they 
are not in sympathy with the movement and are looking forward 
to a repeal of the present law. Prohibition was carried in Iowa 
by 30,000 majority and yet the same people who so earnestly and 
conscientiously voted and worked fur the adoption of the present 
law are now asking for its repeal. ‘‘The voice of the people is 
the voice of God.’’ That Latin maxim has been sung to the 
people through the ages. It has been honored by legislative 
bodies and has marked their deliberations. The majority must 
rule and will rule. In this democratic government of ours, 
where all men stand equal as a law making factor, where the 
strength of ballot and not physical strength achieves the most, 
the will of a majority must be heard and heeded. 

The prohibitory law of lowa was passed by a large majority 
and for a few brief months was a success, but soon the evils 
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attendant upon such a law began to predominate and the major- 
ity which had so zealously and firmly held to prohibition soon 
began to lose its hold on this law and it has since been an utter 
failure. 

It was found that prohibition did not prohibit. That the 
drink habit was increasing. That under a law which absolutely 
prohibited the trafficking in intoxicants, there were more saloons 
than under the low law license system; that more liquor was 
consumed ; that more, money was expended yearly for liquor 
prosecutions ; that it gave birth to what is known in Iowa as 
‘“ hootleggers,’’ i. e., men with bottles secreted in their clothes 
and who are veritable walking saloons ; that the breweries and 
distilleries had ceased to run and as a result $20,000,000 was 
annually sent out of the state to purchase intoxicating liquors ; 
that it bred liars and hypocrites without number; that it cor- 
rupted county and state officials; that our penitentiaries and 
asylums were rapidly filling up. In short, it was found that 
morals could not be legislated and that the prohibitory law was 
anything, other than that which it was intended to be. 

One of the principal arguments in favor of prohibition is that 
it tends to decrease crime and that criminal expenses are less 
under such a law. That the opposite is true will appear from 
the fact that in 1881 or the year before the present prohibitory 
law in Iowa was enacted, there were confined within the walls of 
her two penitentiaries 463 convicts. For the year ending in 
December 1882, and but six months after the prohibitory law 
was enacted, there were 540 convicts, an increase of 77. After 
prohibition had been upon the statute books for ten years and 
after the greatest endeavors had been made to enforce it, there 
were in 1891, 665 convicts. Official reports show that the cost 
of criminal prosecutions is $5,000,000 per year. Our peniten- 
tiaries and our asylums are filled to overflowing. The question 
of building additions to them has been contemplated for some 
time, and unless there is an immediate change in the law, neces- 
sity will compel their construction. 

In a recent report of the liquor situation in Iowa, made by 
F. W. Foulkes, editor of the Cedar Rapids Gazette, he states : 
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Reports of the wardens for years from July 1, 1885 to June 30, 1887, 
show that of the total number of convicts sent to the penitentiaries 
during the two years, there were but three saloon keepers and one bar- 
tender, while there were one hundred and seventy farmers. This was 
during the two years when the most united effort and best showing was 
made toward the enforcement of the prohibitory law. 

There are to-day nearly 5,000 government licenses held in 
Iowa, and I am safe in saying that back of ninety-nine per cent 
of them there isa saloon. Drug stores and bootleggers are not 
included. 

There is a growing tendency among municipalities in prohi- 
bition states to license saloons within their corporate limits. 
They are called ‘‘lunch counters,’”’ ‘‘disorderly houses,’’ ‘‘res- 
taurants,’’ and many other misnomers, the intention being to de- 
rive a revenue from the saloons by an implied guarantee on the 
part of the municipality not to molest or prosecute the saloons. 
Thus the cities become lawbreakers and tools of the liquor men 
by licensing their unlawful business. 

Saloons are money making concerns and under prohibitory 
laws the stock cannot be taxed. It is non-assessable because the 
law does not recognize it as property, and notwithstanding the 
amount invested in liquors or the enormous profits derived from 
the business, they are beyond the reach of the assessor or the 
equalization board. Thus they are unmolested, protected, and 
unassessed, while taxes upon other property is greatly increased 
as a result of the increased criminal prosecutions and the main- 
tenance of criminals. To those who carefully investigate the 
workings of the law, it must be apparent that true temperance 
must come from some source other than from state prohibition. 
Education must promote temperance, as state law cannot. 
Morals cannot be forced upon a person, neither can they be 
legislated for him. The great truths of morality must be taught 
as a part of our education, must be learned by study, obser- 
vation, and culture. The human mind is not susceptible of con- 
ceiving them from other sources, and so far as state prohibition 
laws act as temperance promoters they must ever be sad failures. 
So long as liquor is manufactured and trains thunder forth into 
every corner of the Union, liquor will be sold and delivered. 





WHY STATE PROHIBITION IS NOT A SUCCESS. 


So long as liquor is manufactured men will drink it, and so long 
as men will drink it men will sell it, and the traffic must 
therefore continue until such time as Congress shall assume the 
burden and with one master stroke prohibit the manufacture, 
sale, and importation ; until then there is no future for state 
prohibition. 

The liquor question is one of great moment, but the question 
among states should be how to regulate it, for have it we must 
and prohibit it we cannot. 

A. M. POTTER. 





IMMIGRATION AND THE LABOR PROBLEM. 


BY THOMAS NIXON CARVER, 


HE term ‘‘Labor Problem’’ has been applied to the con- 
flict that has arisen between the laboring class and those 
whom we shall, for convenience, call the employing class. It is 
pretty generally admitted that the most fruitful source of labor 
troubles is the lack of interest and personal sympathy between 
employers and employed. Under the old apprentice system this 
lack of sympathy did not exist. Then the master and his work- 
men were on an equal footing socially, and they worked side by 
side. But the transition to the modern industrial system has 
separated the employer from personal contact with the employed. 
This separation has resulted in the erection of a social barrier 
between them and the foundation of two distinct classes. 

It is said that the Romans kept their soldiers from coming too 
close to the enemy until the hour of battle lest they should be 
able to look into the eyes of their adversaries and see, not 
enemies, but neighbors and friends. Whether this story pe his- 
torically true or not, the point which it illustrates is undoubtedly 
true. The surest way to promote hostilities among men is to 
keep them from seeing too much of one another, otherwise they 
will make the discovery that their supposed enemies are men 
just like themselves. This principle holds true in all controver- 
sies whether religious, political, or industrial. Hence anything 
which tends to prevent mutual knowledge and understanding 
between employers and employed promotes hostilities between 
them. F 

In European countries where an aristocracy of blood, based on 
land ownership, already existed, it is not difficult to account for 
the separation of classes as a result of the change in the indus- 
trial system. In the relationship between lord and serf a 
recognized social distinction existed. This furnished an example 
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to be emulated by such as were, by superior business ability, 
able to raise themselves from the position of laborers to that of 
independent employers of labor. The economic superiority of 
the land holding classes had made their whole education and de- 
velopment different from that of their dependents. There was 
thus developed a superiority of culture and personal strength on 
the part of the landlords in addition to the economic superiority 
which belonged to them by heredity. When this difference was 
aggravated by absenteeism the gulf which separated the classes 
became wide indeed. The advent of the modern industrial sys- 
tem with its economic differences tended to produce social differ- 
ences similar to those which existed between landlord and serf. 
In the first place, the industrial system in European countries 
began its life attainted with the idea that manual labor was 
degrading. In the absence of free schools the wage worker was 
practically cut off from the world of culture and refinement 
in which those in better economic circumstances were able to 
move. Thus while the employing classes advanced in culture 
and intelligence, the laboring classes remained ignorant and un- 
cultured, and became, according to existing standards, unfit to 
associate with their employers. 

It is quite natural, therefore that in European countries a lack 
of sympathy should have grown up between employers and em- 
ployed. Under such circumstances one might expect the 
“‘laisser faire’? principle to find favor with the employing 
classes, even when their employees were suffering actual want, 
and child labor, with all its horrors, was in vogue. , 

But in this country, especially in the northern part, with its 
ultra-democracy, and universal education, it would seem strange 
that such a barrier should arise between the laboring classes and 
their employers. Here the idea that any kind of honest labor is 
degrading has never been tolerated. The most popular states- 
men and politicians from Jefferson down to Cleveland have been 
recognized as champions of absolute democracy. Absolute legal 
and political equality for all classes is the dominant idea of 
American politics. Manifestly there are no political reasons for a 
distinction between classes. 
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Probably the most democratic institution in this country is the 
public school. In the public school the future laborer meets his 
future employer on equal terms. They study the same books, 
recite in the same class, obey the same rules, occupy the same 
playground, and play the same games. In each place, merit is 
awarded regardless of wealth or social position. It cannot be 
said that, as a rule, the laborer grows up the intellectual equal 
of his employer. The rule is necessarily that those with the 
best minds do not generally become wagé-workers. But still it 
seems scarcely conceivable that citizens who have thus grown up 
on equal terms should afterwards become members of entirely 
different castes, unless some extraneous influence is brought to 
bear. A constant stream of foreign-born laborers flowing into 
the country furnishes this influence. 

The foreign-born element of our population is ignorant to a 
much greater degree than the native-born.* The foreign ele- 
ment in our population contains a much greater proportion of 
paupers than the native. In 1880, three fifths of all inmates of 
almshouses in this country were either foreign-born or children 
of foreign-born parents.+ The foreign-born element is also dis- 
proportionately criminal. t 

The habits of life of many of our immigrants, especially of 
the lower classes, are utterly at variance with American stand- 
ards of decency.|| When our manufacturing establishments are 
largely filled with such men as these, it is perfectly clear how 
there could arise a distinct barrier between the laboring classes 
and their employers. It becomes still clearer when we take into 


* In Massachusetts, according to census of 1885, five sixths of all illiterates were 
foreign-born. 


+ Census Bulletin, No. 90. 


t Mr. W. F. M. Round, in his paper on “ Immigration and Crime” (American Jour- 
nal Social Science), after a careful statistical investigation draws the following con- 
clusions: 1. There is a relation between crime in America and immigration, 2. The 
foreign population furnishes a prison population out of all proportion to its relation 
to the general population. 3. The increase in crime has no more than tallied with the 
proportionate increase of immigration. . . .-.6. The Irish, Chinese, and Italian 
immigrants furnish a far larger percentage of prisoners than is their ratio to the gen- 
eral population. . . . 8. This crime tendency is in conformity with the crime sta- 
tistics of the nationalities named. 


| Francis A. Walker, Yale Review, July, ’82,.0n “Immigration.” R. M. Smith, 
‘‘ Emigration and Immigration.” 
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consideration the natural antipathy that exists between men of 
different nationalities, and more especially between men of 
different races. The native-born workmen who are forced by 
circumstances to work in the same occupation with these immi- 
grants, are forced to share their degradation—just as white 
laborers in the South, whose circumstances force them to do the 
same work as negroes, are compelled to share the social degrada- 
tion of the negro. 

It is not claimed that without this constant stream of immigra- 
tion there would exist no social distinctions. But the force of 
immigration has been to widen whatever gulf might otherwise 
have separated the laborer from the employer. This fact has 
given the employer a contempt for, and lack of sympathy with, 
those who seek employment from him, and has engendered in 
the laborers a lack of interest in their work or their employer’s 
welfare and has bred a general feeling of bitterness and jealousy. 
Both sides feel that their interests are at variance and that what- 
ever is conceded by one side is lost to it, and gained by the 
other. Thus we have a labor problem. 

Could we by some means stop this flood of immigration, or 
even improve the character of our immigrants we would be rid 
of one of the most fruitful causes of discontent and restlessness. 
Without this constant disturbing element in our social organism, 
American democratic principles and American public education 
might be relied upon to reduce the barrier between the laboring 
and the employing classes. By bringing once more the laborer 
and the employer into terms of mutual confidence and respect, 
we should retain all the good features of the wage system, and 
gradually eliminate the bad features. 

T. N. CARVER. 





























































































RAILROADS AND THE GOVERNMENT. 


BY JAMES §S. FISHER. 


RANSPORTATION is one of the great questions demand- 
ing a solution by the laboring and producing classes of the 
United States. The platform of one political party, claiming to 
be national, demands ‘that the means of communication and 
transportation shall be owned by and operated in the interests of 
the people as is the United States postal system,’’ and again 
upon certain conditions therein stated ‘‘ we demand the govern- 
ment ownership of such means of communication and transpor- 
tation.’”’ A writer of some note in one of our leading magazines 
has said: ‘‘ There is no longer any question as to the power of 
the nation to control these great arteries of trade, nor is there 
outside of a limited circle, any question as to the necessity of 
such control, and it but remains for the Congress to formulate 
such statutes as will protect user and investor, both of whom are 
at the mercy of a small body of men, who can and do make and 
mar the fortunes of individuals and states without let or 
hindrance.”’ 

In this grave charge the evils of unrestricted railroad manage- 
ment are probably not overdrawn. There can be no doubt of 
the necessity of governmental control of the railroads. Their 
managers and chief officers are probably preparing for that 
event and so preparing that they shall be controlled in the inter- 
est of the corporations exclusively ; but the question naturally 
arises, where shall that control originate, in the general govern- 
ment or in the several states, where and by whom the roads were 
authorized to be located and built? Before taking steps towards 
legislating in any direction on that question, common prudence 
would dictate that we carefully examine the powers granted to 
the United States by the Constitution as well as those reserved 
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to the states respectively or to the people. And in attempting 
to do so, for the sake of brevity, we will omit to give credit to 
those great statesmen and jurists, who have crystallized the 
principles of our government in language too clear to be misun- 
derstood, and an attempt to restate which would be but to mar, 
and also disclaiming any pretense to originality, we will faith- 
fully endeavor to bring together facts and principles which have 
been public property for years. 

The tenth article of the amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States proposed at the session gf Congress begun and 
held at the city of New York om the-4th day of March, A. D. 
1789, declares that ‘‘The powers not delegated to the United 
States by the Constitution nor prohibited by it to the states, .are 
reserved to the states respectively or to the people.’’ Under 
this article the United States courts have uniformly held that 
the government of the United States can claim no powers which 
are not granted to it by the Constitution, and the powers 
actually granted must be such as are expressly given, or given 
by necessary implication, and the words of that instrument are 
to be taken in their natural and obvious sense, and not in a sense 
unreasonably restricted or enlarged. 

The question under consideration, that is the authority of Con- 
gress to appropriate public moneys for internal improvements, 
such as constructing roads and canals within the jurisdiction of 
the several states, has been much discussed on public occasions 
and between the legislative and executive branches of the gov- 
ernment, but it is believed that the point has never been brought 
under judicial consideration. . On these and other occasions 
there has been a great and decided difference of opinion between 
Congress and the president on the Constitutional question. 

The Cumberland road, from Cumberland, Maryland, to the 
Ohio river, was constructed under the Act of March 29, 1806, 
and this road had been made under a covenant with the state of 
Ohio by the Act of April 30, 1802, that a portion of the pro- 
ceeds of the lands, lying within that state, should be applied to 
the opening of the roads leading to that state, with the consent 
of the states through which the roads might pass. But the 
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expenditures on that road far exceeded the proceeds of sales of 
public land in Ohio, and in 1817 the president of the United 
States objected to and defeated an appropriation bill for that 
road on the grounds that the Constitution did not extend to 
making roads and canals and improving water courses through 
the different states, nor could the consent of the states confer 
that power. Afterwards, in 1822, President Monroe vetoed 
a bill appropriating money for repairing the Cumberland road 
and establishing gates and tolls on it. It afterwards became the 
property of the states through which it passed. 

President Jefferson in his message of December 2, 1806, and 
President Madison in his message of December 3, 1816, equally 
denied any such power in Congress. In 1830 President Jackson 
declared himself to be of opinion that Congress did not possess 
the Constitutional power to construct roads and canals, or appro- 
priate money for improvements of « local character, but he ad- 
mitted the right to make appropriations for such as were of a 
national character had been so generally acted upon and so long 
acquiesced in as to justify the exercise of it on the ground of 
continued usage. He objected upon that distinction to the bill 
authorizing subscriptions to the MaysviJle road as not within the 
legitimate powers of Congress. This veto of President Jackson’s 
came at a time when internal improvement by the Federal gov- 
ernment was apparently just becoming a part of the American 
system, and when concentrated action on the public mind had 
created for it a degree of popularity; for President Adams in his 
inaugural address on the 4th of March, 1825, alluded to this 
question, and his opinion seemed to be in favor of the Constitu- 
tional right of the liberal application of the national resources to 
the internal improvements of the country. This last veto under 
the circumstances was a killing blow to the system and settled 
the policy as well as Constitutional power of the government in 
regard to it for a time at least. 

This question came up again in 1846, for President Polk on 
the 3d of August of that year vetoed and defeated the bill 
which had passed both Houses of Congress, for appropriating 
$1,378,450 for separate and distinct internal improvements in 
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certain harbors, rivers, and lakes in various parts of the United 
States. The president denied the existence of a Constitutional 
power in the general government to construct works of internal 
improvement within the states or to appropriate money from the 
treasury for that purpose. He considered the absence of such a 
power to be a principle well settled and that the inexpediency of 
the power was demonstrated in the exercise of it in that case, 
for the bill contained appropriations of money for more than 
twenty objects of internal improvements, called in the bill 
harbors, at places which have never been declared by law, either 
as ports of entry or delivery, and at which there has never been 
an arrival of foreign merchandise and from which there has 
never been a vessel cleared for a foreign country. This veto ap- 
pears to have settled the Constitutional interpretation that 
Congress had no power to appropriate money from the Federal 
treasury for building roads and canals within the jurisdictional 
limits of the several states, when such works were not of a 
national character, and the application of this rule has equal if 
not greater force in the case of the general government building, 
owning, and operating railroads within the several states. The 
power to build, own, and operate railroads within the states, 
thus appearing not to have been granted to Congress by the Con- 
stitution as interpreted by our greatest and wisest statesmen of 
the past, nor prohibited by it to the states, that power must be 
reserved to the states respectively or to the people. Should the 
contention still be maintained that Congress has that power, it is 
certainly contained under some of the heads of Constitutional 
derivation. That power has been claimed for Congress under so 
many different grants of power by the Constitution as to raise a 
suspicion that it is not to be found in that instrument. 

The power to establish post-offices and post-routes is a case in 
point. As to this grant, post-offices and post-routes existed at 
the time of the framing of the Constitution. To establish is the 
ruling term, and roads and offices are the objects on which it is 
to act, and how? The most obvious answer would be that it was 
a power given to Congress to legalize existing roads as post- 
routes, and existing places as post-offices, to fix the towns, 
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cities, and other places throughout the Union at which there 
should be post-offices, the roads by which the mails should be 
carried, to fix the postage to be paid, and to proteci the post- 
offices and mails from robbery, by punishing those who commit 
the offense. So much, and so much only, is all the government 
ever claimed to do. It would hardly be contended by any, that 
it included the right to lay out and build a railroad within the 
jurisdictional limits of a state, taking the soil from the pro- 
prietor against his will or to purchase one already built, to 
establish freights and fares, enact a criminal code for the pun- 
ishment of injuries to the road, and to do all that the protection 
and successful management of a railroad requires. The use of 
the existing road would be all that could be claimed under this 
grant of power, the jurisdiction and soil remaining in the state 
or in those authorized by its legislature to change the location of 
the road at pleasure. 

In Deckey vs. Turnpike Road Co., 7 Dana, R. 113, the Ken- 
tucky Court of Appeals held that the power given to Congress 
by the Constitution to establish post-roads, enabled them to make, 
repair, keep open, and improve post-roads, when they should 
deem the exercise of the right of eminent domain on this sub- 
ject expedient. But in the exercise of the right of eminent 
domain on this subject, the United States have no right to adopt 
and use bridges and ferries constructed and owned by the state, 
corporations, or individuals without their consent, or without 
making to the parties concerned just compensation. If the 
United States elect to use such accommodations without the per- 
formance of such a previous consideration, they stand upon the 
same footing, and are subject to the same tolls and regulations as 
private individuals. This important decision was well sup- 
ported by sound reasoning. 

The right to declare war, it has been claimed, carries with it 
the incidental right to build and construct roads and canals, which 
would, as a matter of course, include railroads. This is a grant 
of power to the United States and prohibited to the states, carry- 
ing with it a great many necessary incidents to the carrying on of 
war, such as to raise and support armies and a navy, to provide 
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for calling out, arming, disciplining, and governing the militia 
when in the service of the United States ; establishing fortifica- 
tions and to exercise exclusive jurisdiction over the places 
granted by the state legislatures for the cites of forts, magazines, 
arsenals, docks, and other needful buildings, as well as to raise 
moneys by duties, taxes, imposts, excises, and loans, all of 
which are enumerated in the Constitution, apparently to the ex- 
clusion of constructive incidents, and especially to one so great 
in itself and so much interfering with the soil.and jurisdiction 
of the states as would that be of building, owning, and oper- 
ating railroads. It is unnecessary to take into consideration the 
dangerous tendency of such an interference with the jurisdic- 
tion of the several states by a view of the extensive field over 
which it would operate, when we reflect that the exercise of such 
a power under this grant is wholly unnecessary, as the govern- 
ment has never suffered inconvenience from the railroads, either 
in the carrying of the mails or the movement of armies or 
munitions of war. 

There is another grant of power to Congress by the Constitu- 
tion which has been mainly relied on as authority on the ques- 
tion of intended improvements by Congress, and that is the 
power to regulate commerce among the states. The interstate 
commerce law is enacted under that grant, and the power is well 
defined in Gibbons vs. Ogden, 9 Wheaton 1. In the construction 
of the power to regulate commerce in that case, the court held 
that the term commerce meant not only traffic but intercourse, 
and that it included navigation, and that the power to regulate 
commerce was a power to regulate navigation ; that commerce 
among the several states meant commerce intermingled with the 
states, and might pass the external boundary line of each state 
and be introduced into the interior. It was admitted that the 
power did not extend to that commerce which was completely 
internal and carried on between different parts of the same state 
and which did not extend to or affect other states, that the 
power was restricted to that commerce which concerned more 
states than one and the completely internal commerce of a state 
was reserved for the state itself; that the powers of Congress on 
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this subject comprehended navigation within the limits of every 
state, and it might pass the jurisdictional limits of a state and 
be exercised within its territory so far as the navigation was 
connected with foreign commerce or with commerce among the 
several states. The court further held that this power of Con- 
gress was plenary and absolute within its acknowledged limits ; 
but it was admitted that the inspection laws relative to the 
quality of articles to be exported and quarantine laws and 
health laws of every description, and laws regulating the 
internal commerce of a state, and those with respect to turnpike 
roads, ferries, etc., were component parts of an immense mass 
of legislation, not surrendered to the government. Though 
Congress may license vessels to sail from one port to another in 
the same state, the act is supposed to be necessarily incidental to 
that power expressly granted to Congress, and implies no claim 
to a direct power to regulate the purely internal commerce of a 
state or to act directly on its system of policy. The court con- 
strued the word regulate to imply full power over the thing to be 
regulated and to exclude the actions of all others that would 
perform the same operation on the same thing. 

This leading case was reviewed, illustrated, and enforced in 
the case of The United States vs. The Steamboat James Morri- 
son, in the United States District Court in Missouri, in 1846 (re- 
ported in the New York Legal Observer for September, 1846), 
with this qualification, viz.: That a steamboat employed as a 
ferryboat only, on the river Missouri, within the limits of the 
state of Missouri, was not bound to take out a license from a 
United States officer under the Act of Congress of July 7, 1838, 
that the power to regulate commerce among the several states 
did not extend to a navigation so perfectly internal and so 
totally disconnected from commerce out of the state. 

The principles laid down in these cases offer no hope of relief 
from the general government against the discriminations and ex- 
tortions of railroad corporations within the limits of any state 
under this clause of the Constitution. 

Again, the Constitution provides that Congress shall have 
power to pay the debts and provide for the common defense and 
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general welfare of the United States. It has been urged that 
under this power, and as incident thereto, Congress has the 
power to set apart funds for internal improvements in the states, 
with their assent, by means of roads and canals. On the con- 
trary, it was insisted that the ‘‘common defense and general 
welfare’’ clause was no grant of power, but in themselves only 
an object and end to be attained by the exercise of the enumer- 
ated powers. The clause is found in that sense in the preamble 
to the Constitution, in company with others, as inducing causes 
to the formation of that instrument and as benefits to be obtained 
by the powers granted in it. They stand thus in the preamble 
to the Constitution: ‘‘ We, the people of the United States, in 
order to form a more perfect union, establish justice, ensure 
domestic tranquility, provide for the common defense, promote 
the general welfare, and secure the blessings of liberty to our- 
selves and our posterity, do ordain and establish this Constitu- 
tion for the United States of America.’’ These are objects to be 
attained by the exercise of the powers granted in the body of 
the instrument. The power to “lay and collect taxes, duties, 
imposts, and excises’? was an important one, but if governments 
are to be maintained, that power must be lodged somewhere 
under proper restrictions and limitations as to its purposes and 
manner of exercise. It was the undue exercise of that power 
by the British government, as claimed by the framers of the 
Constitution, that led up to the Revolution and the establish- 
ment of an independent government. The first clause of 
Section 8 of the Constitution, declares that ‘‘ Congress shall have 
power to lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts, and excises,’’ 
and as if to limit the exercise of that power it apparently points 
out that the objects to be attained thereby are ‘‘to pay the 
debts and provide for the common defense and general welfare 
of the United States,’ restricting the manner in which this 
power is to be exercised, it concludes, ‘‘but all duties, imposts, 
and excises shall be uniform throughout the United States.’’ 
This appears to be a rational interpretation, the ‘plain and 
obvious sense’’ of that grant of the Constitutional power of 
Congress under that clause, and seems to have been strictly 
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adhered to in the early days of the Republic, and one that is 
ample for all the purposes of the general government and em- 
braces no element of danger to free institutions. 

But the Constitution grants to Congress the power ‘‘to make 
all laws which shall be necessary and proper for carrying into 
execution the foregoing powers, and all other powers vested by 
this Constitution in the government of the United States, or in 
any department or officer thereof,’’ and this clause has been ad- 
vanced as authority for Congress to enter into a general system 
of internal improvements in the states, such as building roads 
and canals. Upon a careful reading it is hard to conceive how 
this clause grants to Congress the power to do anything which 
might not have been done without it. It seems to be only 
added to the enumerated powers through caution to secure their 
complete execution. Any other construction would be danger- 
ous. Any construction which makes the judgment of Congress 
the rule and measure of what is ‘‘ necessary and proper”’ in 
legislation, takes a rule which puts an end to the limitations of 
the Constitution and refers all the powers of the body to its own 
discretion. Such a rule of construction is manifestly inad- 
missable and without which Congress has no power under this 
clause to construct, own, and operate railroads within the terri- 
torial limits of any state. 

There is another grant to Congress which was formerly claimed 
as a source of power for making roads and canals within a state 
which if admitted would apply equally as well to railroads, and 
that is the ‘‘ power to dispose of and make all needful rules and 
regulations respecting the territory or other property belonging 
to the United States.’’ The different states had ceded territory 
to the United States, special provision was deemed necessary for 
such territory, no power in the Constitution being applicable or 
adequate thereto. Public lands must be disposed of, the money 
arising therefrom appropriated and new states organized, but 
there is no suggestion of a power in Congress to make internal 
improvements in the states, which other clauses of the Constitu- 
tion appear plainly to prohibit. 

We cannot too much admire the wisdom and statesmanship of 
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the framers of the Constitution in thus withholding from the 
Federal government all power to interfere in the purely local 
affairs of the several states. Nothing could more effectually 
tend to obliterate state lines and evolve a government of concen- 
trated and arbitrary powers than for the general government to 
own and operate all this mighty network of railroads, extending 
through so many degrees of latitude and longitude and embrac- 
ing so great and varied interests and industries of an intelligent 
and progressive people. The power of their management, felt 
in each and every part, in every mile of each and every road, 
would be stronger than the government, and as a result would 
shortly become the government. Past experience with executive 
patronage makes us doubly assured of this. 

The inordinate claims of privilege and power on the part of 
railroad corporations have been fully developed, and: the neces- 
sity of an inquiry as to the duty of state legislatures, have been 
forced upon the country. Railroad corporations have grown 
strong, bold, and grasping. They wield the immense and almost 
unlimited power of concentrative wealth. Their agents and in- 
struments are found in and swarm around every legislative hall 
to do their bidding. Their wealth commands the service of the 
highest order of intellect. Offices and emoluments among the 
highest and most honorable in the gift of the nation are gladly 
resigned for a seat in their councils. They have become one of 
the powers of the state and in many states they may be said to 
be the power, and the grave question is ever presenting itself 
more and still more strongly whether the sovereignty of the 
states and their great vital interests are entirely and forever at the 
disposal of weak and facile legislatures, controlled by the cor- 
rupting influence of corporate wealth. 

Suppose each state to have a railroad commission directly 
responsible to the people armed with ample power by the several 
state legislatures, these state commissions codperating with each 
other and with the United States interstate commerce commission, 
they would easily regulate the entire internal commerce of the 
United States, when the evils complained of would soon dis- 
appear, railroad investments become justly remunerative, and 
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the Federal government served in its various branches with 
alacrity, fidelity, and despatch. It is perfectly evident that in 
the minds of every conservative, intelligent, patriotic citizen 
there is a settled conviction that ‘‘to that complexion it must 
come at last.” 

JAMES 8S. FISHER. 












DIVORCE AND THE RIGHTS OF SOCIETY. 


BY HARRY C. AGER. 


HILE the movement to unify the various divorce laws 
of our different states is not making very rapid prog- 
ress, it is an effort that enlists the sympathy of many persons 
who take no part in the agitation. Most persons admit that our 
present divorce laws are in sad need of reform, and that it is un- 
just that the laws of one state should for all practical purposes 
nullify the restrictions of another. The majority of people feel 
a strong aversion to the radical divorce laws of some of our 
Commonwealths, and especially to the judicial construction 
placed on these laws, which makes divorce practically free. The 
large percentage of marriages that are ended by divorce is ap- 
palling; and the figures, though quickly forgotten, stir the 
public conscience whenever they are conspicuously presented. 
On the other hand, the public sees no practicable way of reform- 
ing these evils or of agitating for reform ; and this is undoubtedly 
the reason why this movement has received so little support. 
Moreover, unification of divorce laws is usually associated in the 
minds of the public, and even of many promoters of the reform, 
with the total abolition of divorce, or at least, with its restriction 
within very narrow limits. Of course, no one proposes to unify 
our laws by leveling them down to those of Illinois or South 
Dakota ; and most persons interested in the reform prefer to 
make the laws of New York the standard. But the movement 
lacks strength principally because its object has not been well 
defined, and because it has never been satisfactorily shown what 
the legitimate grounds of divorce are, and to what extent one 
State should consider the laws of other states in framing its 
divorce statutes. 

Let us consider the latter question first. Every state should 
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be left to decide what laws shall govern its own citizens, and 
those residents who are for all practical purposes citizens. It 
should also have jurisdiction over the acts committed within its 
borders ; but it has no right to interfere with the acts of citizens 
of other states committed outside of its borders; for this is 
manifestly an interference with the sovereignty of other states. 
A state then should limit the application of its divorce laws to 
the following cases: When the marriage was performed within 
the state ; when either party to the marriage was a resident of 
the state at the time of the marriage ; when the act on account 
of which divorce is asked is committed within the state; when 
at the time the act was committed either of the parties was a 
resident of the state ; and finally, the state should acknowledge 
the validity of the divorces granted by another state which 
might under the above provisions have jurisdiction in the case. 

The term resident has never been clearly defined in this 
country, although it is used in the Constitution. An exact defi- 
nition is not necessary in this discussion ; but it evidently should 
be more strictly interpreted than it often is. 

The question of when should divorces be granted is more 
complicated and is also a question difficult to discuss without ex- 
citing prejudice. But the study of ethics has disclosed principles 
of action relating to nearly all other social questions, and why 
may they not aid in settling this question also. 

Some may say that the Bible settles the question for us, why 
go further? But the two texts in the New Testament relating to 
the subject are inconsistent. Which shall we follow? More- 
over, every one admits the teachings of the Bible, even when 
applied to mere morality, cannot be interpreted according to the 
strict letter. No rational rich man feels it his duty to sell all 
that he has and give to the poor ; and very few Christians take 
the command, Resist not evil, literally. Furthermore, there is 
much that is plainly immoral and that is declared in the Bible to 
be immoral, that is outside the province of civil jurisdiction. 
We have no laws against pride, avarice, or self-righteousness ; 
though Christ denounced them all assins. So we are left to settle 
on rational grounds the question of when divorce shall be granted. 
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The primary question that governs the decision of social and 
legal questions, is that man shall be left free so far as he does 
not infringe upon the freedom of others ; but shall be restrained 

when he injures others. The question to be determined, then, is 

how far, according to this principle, society can interfere at all 

with the marriage relation. It must be remembered that it is of 
the greatest importance to society that its future members should, 

while young, receive a proper training; and it is therefore 

deeply concerned with the relations between parents. In brief, 

society has a right to interfere with marriage and divorce so far 
as such interference may improve the training of children. It is 
generally admitted by those who have studied the problem, that 

such training can best be accomplished in families. The best 
way to care for orphan, pauper, or delinquent children is to 
board them in families, and when this is impracticable, it is 
found best to keep them in small institutions that there may be 
the nearest possible approach to family life. Moreover, the in- 

fluence of both parents is necessary to the proper development 
of a child. For instance, it has been clearly shown in France 

that the laxity of the marriage laws and the frequency of illicit 
unions have resulted in an increase in juvenile crime. It is no 
answer to say that the children of widows or even illegitimate 

children, have often become useful citizens; or even that they 
not unfrequently attain to eminence. . Society has a right to de- 
mand that a child should have the best practicable training, and 
not merely such as may suffice. But if a child is to be trained 
by two persons acting in partnership, this partnership should be 
of the closest possible kind, and that marriage, the legal form of 
this partnership, should be sufficiently binding and permanent 
to accomplish this result. But in applying the principle practi- 

cally, the question takes a dual form, since we must manifestly 
deal somewhat differently with couples who have children and 
those who have not. But as the birth of children must always 
be assumed as the result of marriage, society has a right to insist 
that this union should be of such a character as will best fit the 
parties for parenthood. To this end it is very important that 
they should believe that the partnership is to be permanent, for- 
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it is only under such conditions that they will be willing to 
thoroughly confide in one another. Therefore marriage should 
be indissoluble except for causes that could not be foreseen at 
the time it was contracted. But when there are children, society 
should refuse divorce unless it can be proved that longer continu- 
ance of the union would not be beneficial to them. It would be 
impossible to enumerate all the causes for which, on these prin- 
ciples, divorce should be granted. They would vary somewhat 
with the locality and with individuals. In certain localities 
habitual drunkenness might be regarded as a sufficient cause for 
divorce, provided it could be shown that the injurious example 
of the drunken parent would more than offset the advantage to 
the children of having the union continued. 

Permanent desertion would be a sufficient cause of divorce, 
because whether there were children or not, there would be no 
advantage in continuing a union in law which is not in any 
sense a union in fact. 

Such treatment of either married partner by the other as to 
make him or her unable to perform properly the functions of 
parenthood, would be another cause for which divorce should be 
granted. Many other examples might be given. 

It should, however, be borne in mind that the obligation of 
society to grant a divorce, does not imply any obligation on the 
part of individuals to apply for it. In faet, it might often be 
the duty of society to grant a divorce if asked for, when it 
would be the duty of the individual to abstain from asking for 
it. The influence of a virtuous husband or wife upon a corrupt 
married partner is incalculable, and therefore the desire for 
human welfare might lead one to continue a partnership that 
might legally be terminated. And yet society cannot make men 
moral, nor can it decide their duty for them ; all that it can do, 
or should attempt to do, is to protect its members from injury. 

There are two criticisms that may be made of this solution of 
the problem. First, that it would make divorce too easy, the 
other, that it would restrict it too much. The second criticism 
is easily answered. If persons undertake the important, not to 
say sacred, task of bringing children into the world and rearing 
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them, they cannot complain if society requires that this task 
shall be moderately well done, even at the expense of great in- 
convenience to themselves. As to the other criticism, while 
this solution may seem liberal, it restricts divorce far more than 
do the laws of many European countries, and more than the 
statutes of many, if not most, of our states. Furthermore, where 
there is diversity of opinion, a question can only be settled by 
means of general principles. 


Harry C. AGER. 




























































A NEW BASIS FOR MONEY. 


BY ARTHUR I. FONDA. 


HE present widespread discussion of financial questions, 
and the many antagonistic changes proposed in existing 
systems, led the author of this article to attempt an analysis of 
the requirements of a monetary system, in the light of the 
accepted conclusions of the best authorities; and to compare ex- 
isting systems, and some proposed changes, therewith, in order 
to ascertain the merits and demerits of each. 

This attempt led to conclusions in extension of previously 
accepted laws on the subject, not, so far as the author is aware, 
previously published, and which appear to reconcile several 
apparently conflicting monetary plans with one another and 
with accepted laws. 

These conclusions, and an outline of a financial system based 
thereon, are embodied in this article, and it is offered to the 
public in the hope that it will help to clear some confused ideas, 
now current, and assist to the final solution of the problem of a 
perfect money. 

To avoid ambiguity the following definitions are given of the 
more important terms used in this article, which, it is believed, 
will be found to conform to those of the best authorities : 

Commodity.— Anything which has exchangeable value: includ- 
ing, therefore, notes, drafts, and all forms of debt and credit. 

Value.—A ratio or relation between supply and demand, 
measurable in any commodity by its exchangeability for other 
commodities. Under this definition the value of any commodity 
is measurable only by reference to some other commodity, and 
any other commodity may serve as such measure. 

Money.—That commodity to which, by common consent and 
usage, sanctioned by law, all other commodities are referred as a 
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measure of value, and by means of which exchanges of other 
commodities are effected. With the beginning of commerce, 
began the necessity for an agreed commodity in terms of which 
the value of all other commodities might be expressed. For 
the various commodities so used at different times, the reader 
is referred to any standard work on the subject. This article 
will deal only with those in present use, the existing systems, 
and proposed changes therein. 

In approaching this subject, it is necessary that the reader 
should disabuse his mind of any idea that gold or silver possess 
by nature, or have, or can have conferred on them by law any 
quality of fixed value which renders them exempt from the gen- 
eral laws of value. The selection of any commodity for use as 
money does not in any wise cause it to differ from other com- 
modities as regards these laws. 

Money, under the above definition, has two functions : 

First.—As a measure or standard of value: its unit being the 
unit of value. 

Second.—As a medium of exchange. 

Some writers deny this first function, but no reasoning on the 
subject is possible, even by those denying it, without a tacit ad- 
mission of, and reference to, some unit of value; and the denial 
seems to result from a confused or restricted idea of the meaning 
of the terms used. Other writers add some other functions to 
those above enumerated, but for the purpose of this inquiry, 
they may properly be included in the above. 

The requirements of a perfect money to fulfill these functions 
must be: (1) An invariable value. Invariable, because that, so 
far as possible, is the first requisite for any standard or unit of 
measure ; having value, because value is an essential requisite of 
any commodity,—money as well as any other—and because any 
unit of measurement must possess the quality which it is to 
measure. (2) As a medium of exchange, money must be gen- 
erally acceptable, convenient, not liable to destruction by ordi- 
nary usage, etc. These requirements are of minor importance, 
and may be dismissed with the general statement that paper 
money appears to fulfill them best. Money being the measure 
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of value in all other commodities—the value of each being 
variable—its own invariability can be recognized only by refer- 
ence to the average value of all other commodities, in other words, 
its average purchasing power. Value, under the definition given, 
being a ratio between supply and demand, must vary with a 
change in either, alone. Cost of production enters the calcula- 
tion only in a secondary way as affecting the supply. Hence, to 
maintain a constant money value, we must maintain a constant 
ratio between the supply of and demand for money, and as the 
demand fluctuates the supply must also fluctuate in the same ratio ; 
and the only test of a constant money value must be a constant 
average purchasing power of its wnit. 

In regard to demand for money, it may be said that it is most 
variable and uncertain, changing with activity of commerce, 
means of communication, habits of people, banking facilities, 
and from many other causes. No stated amount per capita 
would be correct for two different countries on the same day nor 
for the same country on two different days ; and the fluctuations 
are great in amount. 

Examining some existing and proposed monetary systems to 
see in how far they fulfill above requirements, we find that all 
existing systems in commercial countries have, as the unit of 
value, a definite weight of either gold or silver, or both ; that 
the money is composed of coins of those metals, generally 
augmented by the use of paper money, which consists of promi- 
sory notes without interest, issued by the government or author- 
ized banks, and payable in coin on demand. The amount of 
gold and silver available for this use is evidently restricted to 
the total amount in existence, less the amount that is more 
valuable for other purposes, the total being increased by an un- 
certain quantity each year. In some cases the government still 
further restricts, by law, the amount coined or used as money— 
as in the case of silver in this country. But whether such 
restriction be a natural one, as under free coinage, or an artificial 
one by the government, there is nothing to show that such con- 
trol, in any existing system, is an adequate adjustment of the 
supply to the demands of commerce, or is governed, in any way, 
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by the test above noted for stability in value of money. It 
may, therefore, be stated that coin alone, as money, does not in 
existing systems, and cannot in any system without proper con- 
trol as to quantity, furnish a stable unit of value. 

When coin is supplemented by paper money, the latter simply 
augments the volume of the money, the whole circulating as a 
unit, regardless of the proportion between the different kinds ; 
it acts simply as so much coin would. If issued in excess of the 
demand, as compared with other countries, it forces out the coin 
to other countries by lowering the value of the money below 
what it is elsewhere. If continued long enough, it drives all 
the coin from the country, or from circulation as money, and 
produces a debasement of the money of that country below the 
standard of others, as the paper will not circulate beyond the 
issuing country and continues to accumulate, lowering the value 
with each fresh issue. This fact is an extension of Gresham’s 
law of the forcing out of good coin from a country by clipped, 
worn, or light coin (generally accepted, but more or less mis- 
understood and misapplied). It is simply the law that any 
commodity will seek the market where it is worth most. A 
large increase in gold, due to new discoveries in any country, 
lowers the relative value and forces out a portion of the gold to 
other countries until equilibrium is restored. It is generally 
claimed that such flow of gold between countries gives a stable 
value to that metal (gold being the basis of coinage in most 
countries). This is not true. It gives it a uniform value in all 
countries using that standard, but that uniform value is liable to 
wide fluctuations from time to time. Indeed, the very forcing 
out of gold to other countries by gold or paper issues in one, 
lowers the value of the money in those other countries also, by 
increasing the supply. It is as if, in several connecting tanks 
of water all fluctuating, an amount were added to one, or drawn 
from it. The change of level thus caused would be transmitted 
to the other tanks by a flow from the higher, until all were 
again on a level; but the second level, nevertheless, might be 
much higher or lower than the first. Continuing the illustration, 
as these tanks are not under one control, the controller of any 
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one cannot maintain a constant level in that tank except by 
adding to or drawing from it as the level varies with reference 
to a fixed gauge. In a money system, such fixed gauge must be 
the average purchasing power of money, and natural laws do 
not furnish the necessary control. The ease with which the 
volume of paper money can be changed at once points to it as 
the best method of varying the supply, and also suggests the 
damage that may be done by its use withont proper control and 
a fixed standard by which to regulate it. 

The monetary system of the United States is a combination of 
gold and silver coins, with several kinds of paper money based 
thereon. Of the gold and gold certificates, no control is 
attempted beyond the natural supply of that metal ; there is an 
arbitrary control of silver and silver certificates, bearing no 
relation to variations in demand ; the treasury notes are fixed 
in amount; the national bank notes are variable in amount, but 
are not controlled by reference to demand, except to a small ex- 
tent by being held in the banks or loaned freely, and this con- 
trol operates frequently the reverse of what it should, contract- 
ing the volume of money in time of threatened panic when the 
exact opposite should be done to maintain prices and prevent a 
panic. 

The English system is simpler, consisting of gold coin and 
Bank of England notes based on coin and bullion deposits, and 
limited to a fixed amount above such deposits. As this fixed 
amount has several times been exceeded, in spite of law, in 
times of panic, and evidently for the bank’s profit would crowd 
it closely at all times, it has little effect as a regulator of prices. 
The bank, however, appears to control the volume of money to 
some extent by raising or lowering discount rates in accordance 
with the flow of gold to or from the country. In short, they 
pour water into their tank when it is flowing in from others, or 
draw off some when it is flowing out. Its principle is correct, 
but its application very limited, and their gauge of demand a 
very poor one. 

If they would control the volume of money with regard to its 
average purchasing power, and without other limit, instead of 
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being governed by the flow of gold, the system would be 
admirable and would regulate, also, the value of money in other 
gold basis countries. The system of neither country, therefore, 
answers the requirements, and those of other countries appear 
no better. A demand for more money, due to growing popula- 
tion and commerce, and occurring simultaneously in all 
countries causes no perceptible flow of gold from one to another ; 
but unless the supply equals such demand, it brings into in- 
creased use as a substitute therefor, various forms of private 
credit, such as notes, bills of exchange, etc., in volume un- 
known and uncontrollable. These have the same effect as an 
increased supply of money, lowering its value and raising 
prices. This continues for a time,—said to be prosperous,— 
speculation of all kinds increasing as well as legitimate enter- 
prise, until the bursting of some speculative bubble causes a 
panic, and the whole structure of private credit falls, prices go 
down, many are ruined, and a long era of dull times ensues, 
when commerce is restricted by the scanty supply of legal 
money. Gradually, returning confidence, joined to the impera- 
tive demands of commerce, causes fresh issues of private credit 
and another cycle begins. Under a proper system, any tend- 
ency to either depression or inflation of prices would be at once 
checked, the effects of over speculation would not spread, and 
panies and their attendant evils would be unknown. Some 
argue that it is immaterial whether prices are low or high. So 
it is if they remain constant. It is the fluctuation that is 
damaging, as some forms of commodities adjust themselves but 
slowly to changing prices, and debts do not at all. 

Both theory and experience thus teach that it is the quantity 
of money, not its character, that determines its value. They 
also teach that no system can maintain its money at a fixed 
value without constant control of the volume, guided by its 
average purchasing power as a standard. 

If quantity, not character, is the governing factor, why not 
use that material which is cheapest? Why not use paper 
altogether? The answer is, we can under above conditidns. 
The fallacy of former advocates of paper money has been the 
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ignoring of these essential conditions, and the fallacy was so ap- 
parent that it blinded people to the merits of paper money. 
There is certainly no use in accumulating in vaults gold and 
silver, won by hard toil, as a basis of money, nor in circulating 
coins of these metals when paper is in every way preferable and 
absolutely necessary to some extent. 

That former experiences with paper money have proven more 
or less disastrous has been wholly due to excessive issues. The 
excess was caused by (1) lack of a proper guide as to quantity 
necessary, and (2) a failure to discriminate between two func- 
tions of government that should never be confounded, one as an 
issuer of money,—the banking function,—the other as a col- 
lector and disburser of revenue. 

As average purchasing power must be the test of stability of 
value, average value of commodities should be the unit of value. 

We evidently could not make our unit the average of all com- 
modities ; but a sufficiently large number of the most important 
could be selected and the average of these would closely approxi- 
mate the average of all. This plan has been mentioned by 
several writers on finance, notably, Professor Jevons, in ‘‘ Money 
and the Mechanism of Exchange.’ 

Select, say, one hundred commodities of largest use of regu- 
larly quoted prices, products of this country preferred, and 
those not affected by protective duties liable to change, trusts, 
etc.,—such as wheat, corn, rye, oats, lead, iron, copper, leather, 
etc. Ascertain from statistics the average amount one dollar 
would have purchased of each of these for, say, ten years past. 
Then, by legislative enactment, define the dollar, as the unit of 
value for this country, to be the hundredth part of the sum of 
these amounts. (It might be better to give each commodity such 
weight in the unit as would approximate its total production, 
instead of taking the equal values of each.) The legislation 
should repeal former units and pledge the government to maip- 
tain such a volume of paper money in circulation as would at all 
times make the actual purchasing power of a dollar equal this 
standard. 

The notes should be issued by loaning them on approved col- 
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lateral such as government bonds, other bonds, warehouse receipts 
(if thought best), etc., at a rate of interest to be determined daily 
by changes in the purchasing power of a dollar as shown by cur- 
rent market reports. This would absolutely control the volume, 
as more would be borrowed at a lower rate and less at a higher. 
The notes should be legal tender for all dues, public and private 
(except, of course, such as by contract are payable in coin), and 
could be made redeemable in any of the commodities on which 
the money was based at its current market value. (This would 
be unnecessary, but would remove any fanciful objection to an 
irredeemable currency.) Most of the loans would probably be 
made through national or other banks as a convenience, but no 
discrimination should be made in their favor, adequate collateral 
and varying interest being alone relied upon for control, and 
these resting with the issuing power. 

This is similar to the Bank of England plan but with the 
improvements of a stable unit of value, and sufficient latitude to 
make the control effective. It is the ‘‘greenback”’ plan, with 
the addition of the essential elements which that has lacked. It 
removes the objection made by many to the national banking 
system, that the government practically loans to the banks at a 
lower rate of interest than it will to individuals on the same 
security. 

The interest received on such an issue would go far to offset 
the interest paid on government bonds, and be as perfect a 
system of taxation for that purpose as could be desired. 

In short, the system would furnish a money that would always 
have the same purchasing power—therefore honest—and in any 
amount that might be required. 

Fractional currency is of minor importance and the present 
system could be retained or a cheaper metal than silver substi- 
tuted if desired. 

It only remains to add that such a change of money unit as is 
here proposed, carried on by this country alone, would have no 
effect whatever on foreign trade. That would be carried on, as 
it is now, in the units of any country, as there would continue to 
be a quoted exchange rate between the different units. Balances 
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would be settled, as they are now, by transfer of gold, silver, or 
any commodity most desired by the creditor country at current 
prices. Such a change of monetary unit, however, would sever 
the connection that now exists, by reason of a standard based on 
a common metal, and the country be relieved of the fluctuation 
of money value due to changes in other countries. The country 
first adopting this system would have the advantage of being 
able to unload its stock of gold on other countries before the 
great depreciation of that metal that would be caused by its 
partial or entire abandonment as a basis of value. Silver would 
suffer less, as it is now largely discredited as a money metal. 
ARTHUR I. Fonpa. 








THE POLITICAL ASPECT OF THE WORLD'S COLUMBIAN 
EXPOSITION : ITS PEACE SIDE. 


BY BELVA A. LOCKWOOD. 


EARS of jubilee—occasions for great national rejoicing— 
have been symbolical of peoples from the earliest times. 
Among the Hebrews in Palestine every fiftieth year was ob- 
served as a jubilee year, during which time all slaves were set 
free, and parceled lands reverted to their original owners. 
Boniface VIII., about the year 1300, established a jubilee to be 
held once in a hundred years, which Clement VI. in 1850 
ordered changed to fifty years. There is an old biblical history 
of jubilees, in which one is mentioned for every fifty years, that 
claims to be canonical. It was doubtless from this old Hebrew 
custom that Queen Victoria conceived the idea of a jubilee year 
to commemorate the fiftieth year of her reign. The popes of 
Rome have always observed a jubilee once in fifty years. 

In more recent years the exposition has become the people’s 
jubilee. The Exposition in Paris in 1867, and again in 1889, in 
Vienna in 1883 ; the Centennial in Philadelphia in 1876, com- 
memorating the one hundredth anniversary of our birth as a 
nation ; the Cotton Exposition at New Orleans in 1885, were all 
commemorative not only of the flight of time, but of stages of 
progress in manufactures, and in the mechanical arts, as well as 
in the higher development of the fine and liberal arts. 

They have also been occasions in which peoples of different 
sections of our great country and peoples of different nationali- 
ties have come together to compare their products and manufac- 
tures, forgetful at the time of all sectional or national differ- 
ences, in their display of skilled labor, of mechanical art, and of 
scientific and mental attainments. 

It was therefore eminently fitting, that in this four hundredth 
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year of our history, a milestone should have been placed, a 
record made, not only in the discovery of this continent by 
Columbus, but of the great scientific and philosophical dis- 
coveries that mark the present epoch; and that there should 
have been inaugurated the great Exposition at Chicago, just now 
the wonder of the world ; gigantic in conception and multiform 
in detail, portraying well the exhaustless capabilities of a great 
nation, and of the nations of the world as well—comparing 
their arts and industries—meeting for a cooperation of thought 
and work where each one learns something of the other ; and 
that not the least important feature of this great occasion is the 
inauguration of the series of world’s congresses, that is bringing 
together consecutively the active, thinking, reformatory minds 
of the various nationalities to discuss questions of economics, 
charities, religions, morals, temperance, medicine, music, finance, 
but above all perhaps a congress for governmental reform, to be 
followed by a congress on peace and arbitration, one of the 
principal topics in the latter congress to be not only the 
necessity for, but the details of, a permanent international court 
of arbitration, by which all difficulties between nations may be 
settled without recourse to war. To aid these congresses, a 
peace bureau has been established on the Exposition grounds in 
the Department of Liberal Arts. 

The condition that makes an international peace congress 
possible in Chicago in August, 1893, is a strong object lesson 
indicating that such a court at this stage of the world is feasible 
and practical, and that the safety of gradual disarmament may 
be demonstrated to European nations; and the day be not far 
distant when the burdensome taxations of war now crushing 
down the laboring classes may be lightened, and the odious war 
cloud, whose ominous warnings have been so long spread over 
Europe, may be dispelled, and the juridical state succeed to 
militarism. 

We trust that the impressions made upon the peoples of the 
world by the discussions of these several congresses, and the 
widespread effect of the printed reports of their proceedings, 
may demonstrate even to the Emperor of Germany, that the 
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recent defeat of the so-called ‘‘Army Bill’’ was a blessing in 
disguise, not only to the German people at large, but to the 
Emperor himself; and from which Austria and Italy may learn 
that the bonds of the Triple Alliance may be dissolved by their 
own weight, with a marked benefit to their people. That 
France may learn that it is no longer necessary to keep up a 
large standing army, and continue to present a warlike front 
toward Germany. Even revolutions in this age, when they be- 
come necessary to relieve the burdens of the people, may be 
effected without bloodshed, as in the cases of Brazil and Belgium. 

We opposed the idea of a military and a naval parade to in- 
augurate the great Exposition, and the former idea was finally 
abandoned, because it was impossible to draw from our small 
standing army of barely 25,000 men, scattered about in the 
various posts of the country, a sufficient number who could be 
spared from duty to make a creditable display. The naval 
parade on the 29th and 30th of April in New York harbor by 
the war ships of the various European powers, and their officers 
and men all in friendly converse with our own, without thought 
of attacking, or fear of being attacked, shows that we are not in 
danger from foreign foes, and that an extension of seacoast 
defenses would be a superfluity. 

The reception by our government of the Duchess of Veragua 
and Princess Eulalia, must tend to bind Spain and the United 
States in more friendly relations, and taken altogether was not a 
bad thing for the Fair. 

The arrival of a large number of titled Germans to view the 
wonders of the Fair, and of Chicago, will have a similar ten- 
dency in engendering a kindly feeling toward our people. As 
the days and months roll on, the peoples of the world will co- 
mingle in that great city of the lakes, and each will feel a more 
kindly feeling for the other, because they have become 
acquainted with them—know something of their manners, cus- 
toms, tastes, and language. 

It is an exposition where the ability of a nation to make con- 
quests or marshal armies plays no part, but where mechanical 
skill, art development, mental culture, and moral training come 
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to the front. It is the great peace lesson of the age. President 
Carnot said, after the Exposition of 1889 in Paris, ‘‘It has saved 
a war to France.’’ We will be able to say, I trust, in October, 
that the great Exposition has dispelled the war cloud of Europe. 

That there have been dissensions, jealousies, and cross pur- 
poses between the members of the two boards of control ; that 
even the board of lady managers at the opening got very badly 
tangled up about some matters not fully understood ; and that 
there has been a row about the method of awards among the ex- 
hibitors, does not argue that any serious dissensions exist at the 
World’s Fair, or that the great mass of people who go there will 
not return wiser and better for having gone. Next toa trip on 
the Continent, it is the best place in the world for wearing off 
‘angularities and getting new ideas. These little differences 
named, are but the normal outcome of a directory with a multi- 
form head,—the effort to adjust, regulate, and assimilate many 
people with many interests and divers ideas of propriety and 
right,—and so far as the awards are concerned, an effort to 
reconcile the ideas of people of different customs and languages 
with different methods of arriving at the same end. It would 
have been next to a miracle if everything had been srhooth in 
the outset in so great and varied an undertaking. But these 
differences have all been harmonized. Even the financial 
flurry that seemed to threaten for a time the management, and 
in another instance foreign depositors, has been adjusted. 

In its attraction and interest, the hitherto all-absorbing topic 
of politicians, the tariff, has been forgotten or ignored, and 
even the silver question would cease to be an issue, did not the 
present stringency in the money market forbode financial dis- 
aster, unless relieved. There is no greater fallacy than the old 
maxim, ‘‘In time of peace prepare for war,’’ unless it be the 
other one, Vow populi, vox Dei. 

The Columbian Exposition is a peace convention of the nations 
of the world, and as such, every well-wisher of the brotherhood 


of man should take part in it. 
BELVA A. LOCKWOOD. 








AMOMG THE BOOKS. 


A Woman’s Philoséphy of Love. By Caroline F. Corbin. 12mo, 
cloth, pp. 302. Boston: Lee & Shepherd. Price, $1.00. 
‘“‘This book,’’ the author says in the preface, ‘‘is the outcome 

of thirty-five years of thought, study, and experience.’’ It 

bears the impress of careful preparation, and the style though 
somewhat flowery for this business-like age, is very good indeed. 

The first chapters, to the hasty reader of a practical turn of 

mind, might seem somewhat dreamy—a characteristic commonly 

dignified by the term poetic. The latter chapters of the book, 
notably, ‘‘A Practical View of Marriage,’’ ‘‘Love as a Factor 
in Civil Government,’’ ‘‘The Social Relation of Men and 

Women,’’ and ‘‘The Importance of Race Culture,’”’ are more 

practical, and contain much good advice well told, in addition 

to some theories that are open to discussion. 

Men cannot complain that the author has not treated their sex 
kindly, for, on the contrary, she does them over much credit. 
The skillful and complimentary manner in which she lets Adam 
down for what has been considered his cowardly treatment of 
Eve, when she was beguiled by the serpent, would do credit to 
a Shrewd criminal lawyer, and is calculated to raise the lord of 
creation several points in his own estimation ; for it had not be- 
fore occurred even to Dr. Buckley that Adam in charging his 
disobedience upon Eve did not do it primarily with the idea of 
shifting his share of the responsibility. But how creditable 
does Mrs. Corbin make this transaction appear in her efforts to 
relieve him from the unpleasant and heretofore undeniable 
charge made from every woman’s suffragist’s platform—that 
men have always attempted to saddle the entire responsibility 
for the first disobedience on poor woman. 

The author thus explains the reason for Adam’s referring to 
his companion when asked whether he had partaken of the 
fruit of the tree of knowledge. That a deep abiding faith in 
woman, a willingness to be led by her in all matters of faith and 
morals is a primal and instinctive endowment of the masculine 
nature, is nowhere more charmingly illustrated than in the reply 
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of Adam in Eden: ‘‘Andthe Lordsaid, . . . ‘Hast thou 
eaten of the tree whereof I commanded thee thou shouldst not 
eat?’ The man said, ‘The woman whom thou gavest to be with 
me, she gave me of the tree and I did eat.’ ”’ 

‘‘This,’’? the author says, ‘‘is not the expression of cowardice 
but of the innocent and naive belief that anything which this 
lovely being, fresh from God’s hand, proposed must be right, 
and, right or wrong, must be done. It is a trait which has come 
down in unbroken continuity of inheritance to the latest born of 
Adam’s sons.”’ 

Though this is a very pretty explanation and highly compli- 
mentary to man’s devotion and gallantry to woman, it will likely 
be taken with considerable allowance by the many brilliant 
women who are urging man to grant them a voice in making the 
laws under which they live and by which they must be governed. 

The author has an abiding faith in the race and a firm belief 
that through the evolution wrought by the power of love we 
shall reach that ideal high plane which as yet seems a long way 
off. The book condemns the present industrial system that is 
taking woman from the home and putting her into the store, 
office, and factory. In the language of the book : 

Perhaps the most trying incident of the times, so far as our view of 
it is concerned, is, that the modern woman, with her zeal for intellec- 
tual advancement and industrial opportunity, her decrying of the old 
tasks and lauding of the new, her frantic calling on the universe to 
witness her equality with man, and her determination to outdo him at 
his own tasks, betrays so little insight as to the meaning and end of 
this sudden access of power, this new departure of the woman’s soul 
along the shining paths of evolution. Within the last generation 
women have indeed become workers in many unaccustomed fields, 
have shown a hitherto unsuspected fitness for many callings which be- 
fore that time were supposed to belong exclusively to men. But does 
this fact alone constitute real progress? It tends, indeed, to individual- 
ize the woman, to make her financially independent of man ; it has al- 
ready developed a class of ‘ girl bachelors’ such as the world has never 
seen before. Does this class lessen by a single unit the great sorrowful 
army of women whose womanhood is laid a bleeding sacrifice upon the 
altar of uneducated impulse and false conditions of life? Is it not 
rather recruited in the main from those who should be, if right con- 
ditions prevailed, the pure divinities of happy homes ? 

The book will well repay a careful perusal on the part of the 
thoughtful reader, but it is not adapted to those who are in the 


habit of reading only light literature. 








